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PROCESSING AND QUALITY STUDIES OF SHRIMP 
HELD IN REFRIGERATED SEA WATER AND ICE 


Part 2 - Comparison of Objective Methods for Quality Evaluation of Raw Shrimp 
By Jeff Collins,* Harry Seagran,* and John Iverson** 
\BSTRACT 
A report on the suitability of certain ob- 


tests as quality indices for raw shrimy 
refrigerated sea water and in ice. 





BACKGROUND 


iterature indicates that a refrigerated sea-water system has 
tential advantages over an icing system. In the first study reported in 





esent series on the pos- 
re frigerated sea- 
Alaska shrin n 
i*) )) i is fo a 
if ifTi} [T h ce 
torily e! 
d in refrigerated 


- er and yielded a prod- 





tisfactory quality. 
he relative usefulness 
ted sea-water could 
h >W € dat 
r how the quality 
} I i € ed by 
qa processing ri- 
Bence 
; 
For this work, objective 


thods of assessing quality 
vere necessary. Many ob- 
} ective tests--such as total 
tile base, total volatile 
icid, trimethylamine, and so Fig. 1 - An Alaska shrimp boat showing the beam trawl on deck. 
on--have been proposed, each one of which gives certain information. The purpose 
of the present work was to find which of these various tests is the most suitable for 
the objective evaluation of the quality changes of shrimp held in refrigerated sea- 
water as well as in ice. 
*Chemists, Technological Laboratory, Division of Industrial Research and Services, U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries, Ketchikan, Alaska 
**Formerly Chemist, Alaska Department of Fish and Game, Technological Laboratory, Ketchikan, Alaska. 
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EXPERIMENTAL 


The general experimental approach was (1) to hold shrimp for a period of time 
in refrigerated sea-water and in ice, (2) to make measurements at intervals of time 
by various objective tests and by a subjective test as well, and (3) to determine 
which of the objective tests yielded the most information in the light of the findings 
of the subjective test. Details of the experiment follow. 





MATERIAL: About 120 pounds of whole fresh pink shrimp (Pandalus species) were 
obtained from Wrangell, Alaska. The shrimp were landed within a few hours of capture, 
iced overnight, and shipped via air to the laboratoryon the following morning. The 
shrimp were then briefly rinsed in cold fresh water and allowed to drain for a few minutes. 


HOLDING METHODS: Iced: The drained shrimp were mixed with crushedice 
(about 2 to 1, ice to shrimp ratio), placed in an insulated ice chest in perforated : 
containers, and held up to 10 
days. The shrimp were re- 
iced daily. 





bs 
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‘ 


“ee 






Refrigerated Sea Water-- 


"Closed": The whole drained 
shrimp were held by the nor- 
mal refrigerated sea-water 
method (Collins 1959) except 
that the shrimp were held in 
this time series up to 8 days 
in a closed system. That is, 
1.5 kg. (2.2 pounds) of shrimp 














and 1.5 kg. (2.2 pounds) of } 
brine were placed in No. 10 
(C-enamel) cans, seamed, and 


then submerged and held in 





the refrigerated sea-water 


» ‘| il ° . . [2 + 7 
ank. The cans were essenti- 
| 


~¥ — : ‘ 
_ Refrigerated Sea Water-- 
"te =. a Gy er Se _ rs 
Open: A stainless-steel 
kettle containing the shrimp and brine was suspended in the refrigerated sea-water 
tank. Circulation of the brine in the kettle was obtained by use of an external cen- 
trifugal pump. In this ‘open system, the only deviation from the normal refrig- 
erated sea-water system was that of temperature. The temperature varied between 


31° and 35° F. (rather than the normal 29°-31° F.). 


Fig. 2 - Gathering the beam-trawl net prior to brailing the catch. 


1 


The purpose in maintaining comparative samples in ''closed" and "open" sys- 
tems was to determine what effects (if any) the limitation of oxygen would have on 
the results of the tests employed. It is recognized that at least initially the closed 
system is not anaerobic. During storage, it is likely that such a system becomes 
less aerobic, and as a result, the over-all spoilage products may include products 
of anaerobic processes. If the results of the tests employed do not reflect a dif- 





ference between systems, the closed system would be employed in subsequent se- 
ries on refrigerated sea-water-holding variables 
perimental conditions are possible. 


, since more exact control of ex- 





PREPARATION OF SAMPLES FOR ANALYSIS: At selected intervals during 
this time series, as well as for a control, about 1.5 kilograms (3.3 pounds) of the 
whole shrimp, for each of the methods of holding, was quickly peeled by hand. The 
unwashed meats were homogenized in an electric blender, vacuum -seamed in $- 
pound, flat, C-enamel cans, and held in a plate freezer at -20 F. 
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ANALYTICAL METHODS: The following analyses were carried out on these 
} samples: total nitrogen, oil, total solids, ash, total chloride (Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists 1955), total volatile base (Stansby, Harrison, Dassow, and 














Sater 19 44), total volatile acid (Friedemann and Brook 1938), trimethylamine (Dyer 
' 1945), amino nitrogen (Pope and Stevens 1939), and glycogen (Van Der Kleij 1951). 


Nonprotein nitrogen was obtained by extracting the homogenized meat three times 
th 5-percent trichloroacetic acid and determining the total nitrogen content 


i (AOAC hing of the centrifuged and filtered extract. A glass electrode was used to 
ermine the pH of a 2-to-1 mixture of distilled water and homogenized meat. In 





ion to ire se objective tests, the whole, raw, cold shrimp at each time interval 
subjectively judged for odor prior to being peeled. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSIONS 
The analytical data obtained using these objective tests on the shrimp held in 


refrigerated sea-water are given in table 




























































T A alytical Data on Pink Shr imp Held in 1 Tc e ai d Refriger rated d Sea-Water (RSW) Using Various is Objec tive Quality Assessment Methods 
is T a Total | Total ae | Corrected 
a — —— Volatile ery Trimethy!= “onl Total | a5 sh Total Ash Glycogen| pH 
Tir mino | amine |} Olids | Chloride 
Base | _ coe : | & (ash-NaCl) 
Days | ; Mg omg | Ng TMA= t -+. (Percent) -| As%Naci| ..... (Percent). ... 
‘ | Ni 100 00g) N/100g. 
3 107 0.24 | 1.08 | 20.50 | 1.46 0.48 0.98 0.026 8.15 
he 115 0.40 } 1.06 | 18.32 | 1.27 | 0.51 0.76 0.027 7.68 
6.01 O:118 | 0.20 1.14 16.96 | 1.02 | 0.30 0.72 0.032 7.83 
} 6.14 0.163 | 0.52 1.06 | 15.35]/0.82] 018 | 0.64 0.028 |8.10 
7.12 0.186 | 0.92 1.08 15.27 | 0.89 0.20 | 0.69 0.031 8.40 
0.218 | 0.52 1.08 | 14.82] 0.87 0.15 | 0.72 0.028 |8.24 
i ).236 1.72 = 0.79 0.10 | 0.69 0.023 8.25 
| ).226 1.72 1.07 0.62 0.09 | 0.53 0.021 |8.35 
| 0.262 | 2.92 411.08 | 12.85 | 0.55 0.04 | 0.51 0.020 {8.29 | 
T nla T | 
60 0.069 | 0.28 0.94 16.67 | 2.00 1.42 0.58 | 0,026 |7.98 | 
5.05 ).178 0.52 0.94 16.24 | 2.23 1.58 0.65 } 0,029 8.20 
31 0.200 | 0.76 0.94 15.49 | 2.08 1.63 | 0.45 - 8.20 
35 0.360 | 1.44 0.92 14.83 | 2.34 1.65 | 0.69 | 0.028 |8.44 | 
25.64 1.740 | 26.88 0.92 14.80 | 2.38 1.65 | 0.73 } 0.024 |8.35 | 
} 42.63 1.13 | 46.40 0.94 15.06 | 2.31 1.62 | 0.69 | 0.023 |8.20 | 
59.67 | 1,86 | 61.66 40.94 | 14.85 | 2.31 | 1.65 | 0.66 | 0.022 {8.43 | 
4.63 0.061 | 0.40 1.06 1.17 | 0.74 | 0,024 {7.70 
$.15 | 0.117 0.20 0.86 1.49 0.53 | 0.033 7.95 
4.88 .177 0.92 0.96 1.51 0.77 0.031 8.06 
4 6.95 7 1.72 1.12 1.51 0.80 0.032 8.33 
13.52 0.35 9.60 11.04 1.60 | 0.72 } 0,029 8.25 
27.42 0.606 | 28.80 0.92 | : 1.59 | 0.72 0.029 8.32 
47.8 1.40 | 55.20 [1.02 | 15.68] 2.37 | 1.60 | 0.77 0.027 [8.35 
es be¢ 1eld in ice were noted as being completely freshfor 
5S “ 
> somewhat stale on the 6th day, as possessing a very slight off-odor 
: g 3 
10th day 1 as being definitely spoiled by the 13th day. The limit 
ld probably be set at about the 7th day. The long acceptability 
1e shrimp held in ice in this experiment was undoubtedly due to the ver 
r J 
Ll conalth employed. 
By the subjective test, the samples held in refrigerated sea water were con- 
' e fresh the time of examination on the 4th day of storage. Sometime 
between the 4th and 5th day, the compressor of the refrigerated sea- 
alfunctioned, causing a significant rise in temperature for a period of 
iours. As a result, on the 5th day, shrimp in both of the refrigerated sea- 
; systems had a definite spoilage odor. 
A direct comparison of the ice-held and refrigerated sea-water-held shrimp 
is not possible because of the malfunction. However, certain of the objective 


juality 


tests picked up this malfunction, 
spoilage tests 


whereas others did not. Of the various ob- 
, only volatile base, volatile acid, and trimethylamine values 
orrelated well with the subjective ratings or picked up the malfunction. Trimethyl- 
seemed particularly good as a spoilage test for all samples. The pH values 
ndicated a slight upward trend over the storage period but were of insufficient mag- 
nitude | to be of any value as a spoilage test. Glycogen values showed a slight 


ective 
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upward trend to a maximum after about 2 days and then a very gradual drift back 
down to about the initial value. 


In fresh pink shrimp, about 25 percent of the total nitrogen is nonprotein nitro- 
gen and about 40 percent of this nonprotein nitrogen is alpha amino nitrogen (free 
amino acids). All three nitrogen fractions (total, nonprotein, and amino) decreased 
in the shrimp during the holding period in ice. The continuous washing action of 
melting ice is thought to cause a true leaching of the initial nonprotein nitrogen and 
a further leaching of this material as it is formed through enzymatic hydrolysis of 
protein. For the shrimp held in refrigerated sea-water, the total nitrogen also de- 
creased, but at a slower rate than did that of the shrimp held in ice. The nonpro- 
tein and amino nitrogen fractions decreased to a minimum at the 4th day and then 
slowly increased for the re- 
mainder of the holding time. 
It appears that in the re- , J 
frigerated sea-water sys- ' . “ 
tem, a condition exists such 
that after the initial leach- 
ing period (to the 4th day 
here), the total nonprotein 
nitrogen accumulates 


through enzymatic hydroly- 


ee — eager — -_ 


sis of protein at a faster 
rate than it is utilized by 
bacteria. 


Total solids and cor- 
rected ashl tended to de- 
crease over the holding 
period, whereas oil showed 
little change. The salt up- 
ake of the shrimp in the re- 
‘igerated sea-water system 
was rapid, equilibrium being 
reached within 3 days. 





Fig. 3 - Brailing the catch from the beam trawl. 
With respect to the refrigerated sea-water systems employed in this study, it 
was observed that the odors for the shrimp held in the "open" system were slightly 
different from the odors of those held in the "closed" system, and the shrimp held 
in the open system spoiled at a faster rate than did those held in the closed system. 
Although it is recognized that there are ce 


rtain differences in aerobic and anaerobi« 
spoilage which may account for the slight d 


ta 
ifferences in odor noted, it was con- 
cluded that the different rates of spoilage, as de 





ermined by the objective tests, were 
LARS BY Le OB ISCUVEe Ws? 


res 
tests appeared to apply equally well to the 
and to the detection of that in ice. 


caused by the differences in temperatures between the two systems. The objective 


detection of spoilage in either system 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of this study was to determine which of 13 objective tests would 
adequately serve as spoilage indices and provide for general characterization of 
shrimp held in refrigerated sea-water and in ice. In addition, information was re- 
quired on any differences which might arise between the quality of shrimp held ina 
"closed" or “open" refrigerated sea-water system. 


From the data obtained, the following objective tests were concluded to be suit- 
able: (1) trimethylamine and volatile acids, as indices of bacterial spoilage; (2) 
1/Corrected ash: total ash minus NaCl, 
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amino nitrogen, non-protein nitrogen, and total nitrogen, as indices of enzymatic 

and (3) total solids and total chloride, for general characterization. The 

"closed'' system will be used in subsequent studies, since no differences were found 
the methods employed in this study between shrimp held in the two refrigerated 
-water systems (except those caused by temperature differences). 


t1on; 
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AQUATIC VEGETATION CONTROL ? 


MANATEE FOR 
[he Food and Agricultural Organization of the United 
Vations and the Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council are explor- 
ing the possibility 


of introducing man- 
atees (sea cows) in- 
to Ceylon and Thai- 
land to controla- 
quatic vegetation. 
In the United States 
manatees are most 
though their range is said to 





Florida waters, 


int in 


cover much of the Gulf of Mexico coast; they occur also on 
the northern coast of South America. Unfortunately, little 


is known of their age at maturity, maximum size, longevity, 

and tolerances for temperature variations and transportation 

over long distances. If successful, this would be true bio- 
| logical control of aquatic weeds, a problem in many parts 
| of the world. 


L 
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SHRIMP-WASTE MEAL: EFFECT OF 
STORAGE VARIABLES ON PIGMENT CONTENT 


J. E. Rousseau, Jr.* 
ABSTRACT 


One of the potential uses of shrimp-waste meal is as a supplement 
in the ration of hatchery-raised trout. The astaxanthin present in the 
meal gives trout a desirable color. This paper reports (1) a study of a 
method of analysis of the pigment and (2) the effect of storage variables 
on pigment losses and the development of oxidative rancidity. The ben- 
efits to be derived from addition of antioxidants were investigated. 





INTRODUCTION 


Astaxanthin, a carotenoid pigment present in certain insects and crustacea, has 
been identified as being one of the principal dietary pigments causing coloration in 
trout (Goodwin 1954). Hatchery-raised trout usually lack this natural and desirable 
coloration unless a source of the pigment--for example, salmon eggs or shrimp-- 
is included in the diet. The use of such supplements in production-type rations, how- 
ever, has not been a common 
practice because of limited 
supply or prohibitive cost. 
Recent feeding tests now have 
shown that meal prepared 
from Alaska shrimp waste 
also would impart a natural 
coloration to young rainbow 
trout (Sinnhuber 19551’), 
This finding indicated a po- 
tential outlet in trout-hatch- 
ery feeds for the consider- 
able amount of waste being 
discarded annually by the 
Aiaska shrimp industry. 


Astaxanthin, in common 
with other carotenoids, is 
destroyed readily by heat, 
air, and light. The pigment 
wu | alge in thus may become a limiting 
= ee determination of astaxanthin in Alaska shrimp- factor in the value of meal 
when used for the purpose of 
coloring trout. There is consequently a need for information as to the effect of stor- 
age variables on the destruction of the pigment. A problem exists also in the ana- 
lytical determination of the astaxanthin. 





The purposes of the work reported here therefore were as follows: 


1. To study the method of analysis of the pigment. 
2. To determine the effect of storage on loss of the pigment and the develop- 
ment of oxidative rancidity in Alaska shrimp-waste meal, which has a 
relatively high oil content (Brown 1959), and to compare concurrently 

the effectiveness of antioxidants in retarding these changes. 





*Formerly Chemist, Fisheries Experimental Commission of Alaska, Fishery Products Laboratory, Ketchikan, Alaska. 
1/R. O, Sinnhuber, Food Technology Department, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon. Unpublished observations. 
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METHOD OF PIGMENT ANALYSIS 


The primary interest in the work reported in the present paper was the effect 
yf storage on the pigment in Alaska shrimp-waste meal. As often happens in stud- 


ies of this kind, however, a suitable method of analysis must be available before the 
principle objectives can be attained. The procedure used in the analysis of the pig- 
ment is described, and the suitability of the procedure is discussed. 


PROCEDURE: The pigment in shrimp-waste meal is determined as follows: 


1. Place an accurately weighed sample of shrimp-waste meal of about 2.5 
grams in a 100-milliliter centrifuge tube. 


ff « 


2. Add 50 milliliters of acetone. (Baker's analyzed reagent was used in the 


present work.) 
Shake the tube mechanically for 15 minutes. 


Centrifuge the resulting mixture at about 650 times gravity for 5 minutes. 
5 a 


Dilute an aliquot suitably for spectrophotometric absorption measurement, 


6. Pipette a sample into a 1-centimeter silica absorption cell. 
Determine the absorption of the acetone extract at a wavelength of 470 


imicrons. (A Model DU Beckman spectrophotometer was used.) 


Express the absorbency of a 100-millijiter acetone extract of 5 grams 


yf the meal as the pigment index, EY” 
: i ¢m., 
SUITABILITY: The simple procedure for acetone extraction and spectrophoto- 


ysis just described is not specific for astaxanthin, since other pigments 
g¢ in the region of 470 millimicrons also will contribute to the total absorp- 
e measured as astaxanthin. One of the oxidation products of astaxanthin 
ler carotenoid, astacin, for example, whichhas a similar absorption spectrum 
has been shown to be ineffective in producing color when included in the 
atchery trout (Goodwin 1954). Tests therefore were carried out to obtain 
nce for the identity of the pigment in shrimp-waste mea! and, in addition, to 
estimate what percentage of the pigments extracted by acetone was made up of as- 
In this way the applicability of the simple extraction procedure to the 
sis of astaxanthin in shrimp-waste meal could be evaluated. 


Procedure: To identify the pigment in shrimp-waste meal, we followed essen- 
the methods of Goodwin and Srisukh (1949). These methods consisted of a 
hasic analysis by partitioning the pigment between 90 percent (V/V) aqueous metha- 
nol and petroleum ether (b.p. 30° to 60° C.), separation of the pigments on alumina, 
ind determination of the absorption spectra of the chromatographed solutions in car- 

disulfide. 


Results and Discussion: The pigment was found to be mainly epiphasic a prop- 
erty of astaxanthin when partitioned between 90 percent (V/V) aqueous methanol and 
petroleum ether (b.p. 30° to 60° C.). Astacin, an artifact of astaxanthin, is hypo- 
phasic between these solvents. Chromatography of the pigment in petroleum ether 
solution on alumina (Merck, acid washed, for chromatography) indicated that the 
pigment was esterified astaxanthin, since it was eluted readily with 5 percent (V/V) 
acetone-petroleum ether. A more polar solvent, 2 percent (V/V) glacial acetic acid- 
ethanol, was required to elute free astaxanthin from alumina (Goodwin and Srisukh 
1949), Astacin, which is more strongly absorbed, would not be expected to be eluted 
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under either of the aforementioned conditions (Goodwin and Srisukh 1949). A de- 
crease in absorbency after chromatography indicated that the astaxanthin fraction 
constituted approximately 75 percent of the pigment of the unchromatographed ex- 
tract. The simple acetone-extraction procedure therefore overestimates the as- 
taxanthin content of shrimp-waste meal. 


Absorption spectra of the chromatographed extracts exhibited one absorption 
maximum at a wavelength of 502 millimicrons in carbon disulfide. This compared 
favorably with the reported absorption maximum for esterified astaxanthin, namely, 
903 millimicrons. The absorption maximum for astacin is 510 millimicrons in car- 
bon disulfide (Goodwin and Srisukh 1949). Attempts to obtain additional evidence 
for the identity of the pigment by means of color tests (Karrer and Jucker 1950) 
were unsuccessful. 


Pigment from shrimp~-waste meal that had been heated over an extended period 
exhibited absorption at 470 millimicrons; the spectra departed, however, from the 
characteristic spectrum of astaxanthin in this solvent. Although these meals would 
have a low pigment content, the analyses could be misleading. Consequently, the 
development of chromatographic techniques for routine analysis would be desirable. 
The development of such a method would probably take considerable time, so the 
simple acetone-extraction procedure was adopted to follow the changes in pigment 

ontent of the meals 
STORAGE TESTS 
Thre experiments were ] th lad Ss their objec ve tne determinatio I the 
) OV f 
] Lev« ot antlo lants needed r retention of pigment. 
2 Effect ) + ) lants 11 i ere ct or Y Y ¢ etent on and retardat ) 
I ) lati ¥ 4 11t 
Effe lants meals of different oisture content. 
Snrimp-was S used S€ xpelr ents were dried in a forced-convec- 
yn oven, Fres inground shrimp waste was placed on shallow trays and dried for 
-( 7c 1 {4 ( ,onmt . ml ] } 
6 hours at 65” to 75° C, (149°-167% F.). The dried material was ground in a Hobart 
pr Ger’. 


-TIVE LEVELS OF ANTIOXIDANTS FOR PIGMENT 
( ; »-waste meal weighing 10 grams were 


rybutyl-4-hydroxytoluene) or Santioquin 


; 





ls of 0, 0.02, 0.08, 0.32, and 


< 


roquinolins 








JG 
0.64 percent in the meal. This was accomplished by spraying and blending into the 
. = siaseceaiaitate +s «meal acetone solutions containing 
| lable 1 Effect of V f Anti dant on Pigment 4 . Peoenartiwvea neentratinr f the 
Retent S Waste Meal at 50° C. (122° F.) he respective concentration of the 
: : antioxidant. The latter samples 
Antioxidant Lev __Retention of Pigment ai | were transferred to shallow dish- 
| 105 firs. | . ¢ a. 1 n iy 
t ee — S-; es and placed in a current of ait 
| . . e erce . °- " 
BHT Oo | 56 | | al for 1 hour to evaporate the ace~ 
».02 | 7S | 56 21 i. 2 tone. The samples then were 
, we f 38 <0 | placed in an oven maintained at 
| O.s2 | 4 38 30 | Eno cr Ree “Spas : 
| 0.¢ 81 | 61 | 27 |} 50° C, (122 F.) and analyzed in- 
_ ain _OF __ =. Ss pS . 
[Santoquin 0 ae 64 aa 3g +#| itially and at weekly intervals for 
| 0.02 36 | 80 2 52 content of pigment. 
0.08 94 86 - 62 
0.32 95 89 - 71 } 
Tas _ | 0.64 | —_— See SS eee s_| Results: Results of the test 
EIT csseindsnsthinieciniesbectsdiensnestmetbiiiiina shiiniacieetieetineeeieee ae given in table 1. Santoquin was 
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effective in retarding pigment losses, whereas BHT-treated samples were similar 
controls. The effectiveness of Santoquin appeared to increase with increasing 
evels of antioxidant in the meal. These results paralleled, in part, previous work 
n the protection of carotene in alfalfa (Thompson 1950). In the latter study, how- 
BHT exhibited some antioxidant activity. 


‘FECT OF ANTIOXIDANTS AND A SYNERGIST ON PIGMENT RETENTION 
R 


AND THE ETARDATION OF OXIDATIVE RANCIDITY IN SHRIMP-WASTE MEAL: 


‘ocedure: Samples of meal were treated, aS before, with acetone solutions of BHT, 
wtoquin and citric acid, singly and in combinations, to give a level of 0.02 percent 
1 the meal. Storage tests were conducted at 60° C. (140° F.). Two ovens were 

ised in order to separate samples that contained Santoquin. (Preliminary studies 
ndicated that when controls and samples treated with Santoquin are placed in 
same oven, an antioxidant effect is observed in the untreated controls.) Samples 

taken initially and at weekly anes = 
REDE Oe a err a Table 2 - Retention of Pigment in Shrimp-Waste Meal After 
vals for pigment analyses | Storage at 60° C. (140° F. 





























eaction with 2-thiobarbituric 


1 (TBA), the reaction with TBA [Antioxcic idant Added at the 0.02-| 4 nountof Pigment Retained After 
__ Percent Level in the Meal 





























serve as a measure of oxidative = : 7 - , 
. x7 phy dee er BAT Citric Acid | Santoquin 1 Week | 2 Weeks | 3 Weeks 
dity (Yu and Sinnhuber 1957 Af + 
“ ; — } <0 = CTRROMENE 5.0.» >. 5 pu 
Ryan and Stansby 1959). i ae 0 0 59 29 19 
stl 0 0 63 33 28:.} 
1 . + | 5 | 
Resul Its: Results ofthesetests ’ + | on 43 + | 
ven in table 2, Only those 1 o 0 | + 73 «| 61 49 | 
es that contained Santoquin |0 | + + 82 | 64 SO | 
1 | + G . | 
ted a decrease in the rate 4 i | ~ | = = } 
> : : JSS le. Se AS, Pe ee is a 
estruction of pigment. In ad- 
Santoquin, but not BHT, was eee in limiting oxidative rancidity (table 3). 
BHT is reportedly an effective fat antioxidant, these results were not expect- 


ible explanation for the ineffe ctiveness of BHT was suggested by the re- 
nymous 1957) that BHT tends +o steam distill at elevated temperatures. 











Thiobarbituric Acid Reaction (TBA) of Shrimp “Waste Meal Durir 1g Storage at 60° C. (140° F.) 
a ga gr a eee et nn ee oe 
at th de | TBA Color (E; is ) 
the Mea cm 
Santoq 1 Week | 2 Weeks i. 3 Weeks a a Wels [ 5 Weeks | 6 Weeks | 7 Weeks | 
] | 405 475 0.562 | 0.636 | 0.671 0.730 0.762 | 
). 373 0.449 | 0.546 | 0.634 0. 690 0.703 0.765 | 
0.406 0.486 | 0.560 } 0.620 0.697 0.708 0.765 
04 0.464 | 0.547 | 0.632 0.698 0.732 0.758 | 
357 | 0.341 | 0. 399 | 0.472 0.487 0.548 0.571 | 
). 338 0.362 | 0.404 0.446 | 0.530 0.529 0.527 |} 
| ). 328 0.363 | 0.409 0.532 | 0.542 0.592 0.594 | 
i |_0.332 0.381 | 0.408 | 0.476 | 0.542 0.579 0.589 | 











test was therefore carried out using closed containers and a lower tempera- 
id included the effect of level of moisture in the meals. 





EFFECT OF ANTIOXIDANTS AT DIFFERENT MOISTURE LEVELS IN MEALS: 


Procedure: Shrimp~waste meals containing 4~percent and 10-percent moisture 


treated with either BHT or Santoquin at 0.02-percent level. Samples weighing 
20 grams were placed in closed 

















fi 1 - Percentage Retention of Pigments in Shrimp-Wast sals of : 
1t Moisture Conter — srinc , —, A 38° © ~ (100. oF. 7 8-ounce jars and held at 38° C, 
: ey (100,49 F.), Samples were taken 
lant | Moisture Content + Retention of Piqment___| jnitially and at weekly intervals 
HIT besa | 1 Week | 2 Weeks | 3 Weeks ‘ae, “4 
‘a Selsey for pigment and TBA analyses. 
e..0.8) a8 .(F ercent) a o> @. Jeu’ setae Meee es 
ne — 4 92 | 88 81 
ar 4 96 89 88 Results: Results are given 
ii Ry . —— eee 
——t = — = - 83_/ in tables 4 and 5, The samples 
Santoquin. 10 79 69 = containing 4-percent moisture 
eer 10 __ 64 48 43 exhibited lower rates of pigment 
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loss and less color development in the TBA reaction. The samples containing 10- 
percent moisture exhibited more rapid rates of decrease in pigment and a marked 
initial increase in TBA color. After 8 weeks, absorption spectra of the acetone ex- 
tracts of the meals were obtain- 
































Sata ee eee ESET] ed. The pigment content of the 
me ae es SS control and BHT treated 10- 
Antioxidant | Moisture Seer Golee (Ey cm.? percent moisture samples had 

Content | 0 Week | 1 Week | 2 Weeks | 3 Weeks} decreased considerably, and in 
aes Percent IGF ie AS | 5 4 addition, the spectra in acetone 
Santoquin . 4 0.311 | 0.267 | 0.335 | 0.286 | SOlution were not characteristic 
Ae 4 0.311 | 0.313 | 0.326 | 0.312 of astaxanthin; thus absorbency 
None .. . 10 0.419 0.694 | 0.812 | 0. 806 at 470 millimicrons as an index 
oe 4 . pred es | ag | KO of astaxanthin content could be 














misinterpreted. Since extensive 
destruction of pigment in the controls and BHT-treated samples had occurred at the 

end of 8 weeks, such meals would be identified visually as nontypical. It neverthe- 

less would appear desirable to employ chromatographic analysis that would allow 

both a qualitative and quantitative evaluation of the pigment in shrimp-waste meal, 


SUMMARY | 


Details of a method of analysis sufficiently accurate for the present immediate 
purposes are given, and evidence that the pigment in Alaska shrimp-waste meal is 
mainly esterified astaxanthin is presented. 


Santoquin, but not BHT, was effective in decreasing both the rate of pigment 
destruction and the development of oxidative rancidity, the latter as measured by 
the 2-thiobarbituric acid reaction, Citric acid exhibited no synergistic effect with 
either Santoquin or BHT under the conditions of this study. 
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| NEW TECHNOLOGICAL LABORATORY FOR 
FISHERIES RESEARCH IN GLOUCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


To meet the needs of the New England fishing industry and to form a center for 
long-range technological investigations of our marine resources, the U. S. Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries opened a new Technological Laboratory in Gloucester, 
Mass., towards the latter part of 1959. 


Back in 1945 a senior technologist was assigned to the New England area to 
find out what the fishing industry needed in the way of technological research. The 
result of his study was the estab- 
lishment of a small laboratory on 
the Boston waterfront which direct- 
ed the efforts of a few professional 
people to the development of a sat- 
isfactory method of freezing fish at 
sea. 


From this small beginning 
there was shaped the present staff 
of 14 professionals trained inchem- 
istry, biochemistry, engineering, 
fishery technology, and related fields. 
This seasoned team has recently 
moved from the ramshackle build- 
ing that housed the laboratory in 
East Boston to the new quarters in 
Gloucester. 





. 1 - View of the office wing from the reception hall of the 
ester Laboratory. 


The entire laboratory program is oriented toward pr >viding the knowledge nec- 
essary for industry to attain its goal of producing fishery products of a quality as 
lose to that of the freshly-caught 
fish as is possible. To accomplish 
is, the technological research 
‘ogram is divided into three major 
‘areas dealing with: (1) the 
levelopment of standards and 
specifications for fishery products, 
(2) preservation and engineering 
studies both on the vessel and a- 
shore, and (3) chemical studies on 
the composition of fish and fishery 
byproducts, proteins, and flavors 


} inre 
iad oaors. 


A team of four chemists and 
1 fishery aid are concentrating on 
the development of U. S. Standards 
tor Grades and the preparation of 
Federal Specifications for fishery 
products. Surveys of current in- 
dustry production practices and analyses of products form the basis for the develop- 
ment of standards for quality characteristics and effective testing methods. The 
resulting standards serve as a quality gauge in wholesale buying and selling andas- 
} surance to the consumer of an attractive high-grade product. Regular meetings 
with members of industry at various stages of this program's development have 
provided opportunity for partnership in the discussions and evaluation of standards 
as they are prepared. 





Fig. 2 - Library section at the new laboratory. 
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The Federal Specifications which are developed under this program also as- 
sist industry and military and civil agencies by standardizing Federal purchases, 
This allows industry to compete 
for contracts on an even and fair 
basis, and at the same time as- 
sures Federal consumers of good 
quality fish at competitive market 
prices. 


Recognizing that improved 
quality results in increased sales 
and improved handling in decreased 
costs, the Preservationand Engi- 
neering group is working to im- 
prove the quality of fishery prod- 
ucts through all phases of han- 
dling--from the time the fish is 
caught until the finished product 
reaches the consumer. At the 
present time preservation studies 
Fig. 3 - The conference room overlooking the Annisquam River. are being conducted on the time- 

temperature tolerance of frozen 
fishery products and on new methods of chilling and freezing fish at sea andashore. 
The time-temperature-tolerance project is concerned with investigations of the ef- 
fects of various combinations of temperature, storage time, relative humidity in 
the storage room, and other factors experienced during distribution on the quality 
of fishery products. In addition, frozen-storage studies are being conducted onnew 
products from presently underutilized species of fish as a means of establishing 
new markets for such products, 
This group is also investigating 
methods of chilling groundfish in 
refrigerated sea water as a pos- 
sible method for extending the 
edible shelf life of these fish, to 
provide more efficient handling, 
and to level out production, 








Engineering projects at the 
laboratory include the design of 
pilot-model refrigerated sea- 
water installations for use at the 
processing plant or aboard a fish- 
ing vessel, studies con the freez- 
ing of fishery products, and on 
methods of improving plant and 
vessel sanitation. These investi- 
gations are designed to provide 
information that will better the 
economic position of both vessel and plant operators. 





Fig. 4 - Installation of furniture in the organic chemistry laboratory. 


Chemical investigations into the fundamental quality factors of fishery products 
are the responsibility of the composition and utilization group. Problems under in- 
vestigation include the composition of fish, the chemical constituents of the odor and 
flavor of fish, and the relation between protein denaturation and textural changes 
during the frozen storage of fish. 


The objective of the composition studies is to provide a knowledge of the con- 
stituents in fish and of the factors, such as, season and areas which may affect 


— 
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them. Information produced from these studies will permit the processor of fish- 
ery products to accurately calculate his yield and costs. It will also enable the nu- 
tionist and dietician to make recommendations regarding the components of nor- 
and special diets. 





Studies of flavor and odor have as their immediate objectives the identification 
those compounds that comprise the flavor and odor of fresh fish, and fish that 
te rated during storage. The ultimate objective of the investigation is to 

ht into the chemical processes involved during flavor and odor deteri- 
so that steps can be taken to prevent these reactions and thereby permit 
to retain their attractive fresh flavor. Another undesirable change 


irs during frozen storage is an increase in toughness of the meat. This 
nder scrutiny in a study of the fundame ntal order of arrangement of the 
iprising the protein of fresh and frozen fish. A solution to this prob- 
be an important contribution to the efforts of industry to increase the ac- 
€ 1 ozen fish products. 


r responsibility of this laboratory is that of mainta ne supervision of 
U.S. D. I. Voluntary Inspection and Grading program in the New England Re- 
1 of some 14 highly-trained inspectors sample more than 50 million 
shery products annually, thus assuring that the consumer obtains top 
rchandise. Just about every form of frozen, canned, fresh, raw, cooked, 
ided fish and/or shellfish is inspected at one time or another by this 
Spe ~ 
E g Bureau contract research projects and a special service-to-industry 
irnishing direct technological assistance to industry members rounds 
pLiete ec nolog l service 








CHANGE IN MOISTU RE PE RC) ENT AGE 


Those unacquainted with the reduction of fish are sometimes sur- 
1 which percentage of moisture varies during the 
ess of evaporation. To illustrate the point, we might take two ex- 


e € I pie Ss 
For our first one, suppose that we have 100 pounds of a material 
ining 2 percent moisture, which means that it contains water in 


| 

1e€ amount of 2 pounds. Now let us evaporate exactly one half of the 
ter, which would leave 1 pound of it. An analysis of the material then 
vould show that it contains 1.0 percent moisture, about what we would 


For our second example, suppose that we start with 100 pounds of 
material containing 98 percent moisture. The material then would con- 
tain water in the amount of 98 pounds. Again let us evaporate one half 
of the water, which would leave 49 pounds of it. What amount of mois- 
ture does the material now contain? Reasoning from the first example, 
we might hazard 49 percent as a rough off-hand guess. Actually, it 
would contain 96.1 percent, as the following calculation shows: 


(98-49)(100) ~ (49)(100) ~ » 
| 100-49 51 96.1 percent 


Thus care must be taken in mentally estimating changes in moisture 
content. 


Ladi 
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Wy IN SERVICE LABORATORIES 


COMPOSITION OF ROCKFISH 


Rockfish are valuable nutritionally because of the large proportion of high-qual- 
ity protein they contain. These protein-rich fish are very low both in fat and in so- 
dium content. These characteristics make rockfish valuable for use in special diets 
as well as in normal diets. 


Rockfish are economically important in the fresh and frozen fish industry of 
the Pacific Coast. The total catch of rockfish landed in Washington, Oregon, and 
California in 1956 was 26 million pounds. During the same year the amounts of 
some other species of fish landed in the same area were Pacific salmon 54 million, 
flounder 52 million, halibut 22 million, and Pacific cod 10 million. 


The part of the rockfish that is eaten represents about one-fourth of the whole 
fish. The remainder of the fish is used to feed mink, trout, poultry, and livestock. 
Because all of the rockfish is used to feed either human beings or animals, it isim- 
portant to have a true picture of the nutritive value of (1) the edible meat or fillets, 
(2) the trimmings, and (3) the whole fish. 


Chemists at the Seattle Technological Laboratory of the U. S. Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries have determined the composition of nine species of rockfish. The 
fish they analyzed represented differences in size of fish and in method by which the 
fish were preserved until they were analyzed. The chemists wished to determine 
the composition of the more important species of rockfish and to discover if the com- 
position varied in relation to these differences in species, size, and treatment. 


The composition of the different species of rockfish was found to be quite uni- 
form regardless of the size of fish or whether they were frozen, iced, or prepared 
as frozen fillets. 


The nonedible parts of the rockfish were found to contain more than 5 percent 
of oil and more than 5 percent of ash. The protein content of these parts was found 
to average more than 16 percent. 


Rockfish, which are low in cost and abundant on the west coast of the United 
States, constitute a highly nutritive source of protein food. 


ae 


IRRADIATION PRESERVATION OF PACIFIC COD FILLETS 


The storage life of Pacific cod fillets that had been subjected to pasteurization 
dosages of irradiation and then held at refrigerator temperatures was increased by 
about three times compared with unirradiated fillets stored at the same temperature. 
A pasteurization level of irradiation is a level at which most of the bacteria present 
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are destroyed but does not completely sterilize the food. Pasteurized food must be 
stored under refrigeration. 


Chemical and bacteriological tests made on irradiated fish during storage indi- 
cate that the changes taking place in fish after irradiation are different from those 
that take place in unirradiated fish. This can be attributed to the fact that irradiation 
alters the type and number of bacteria that survive, and apparently changes the man- 
ner in which spoilage takes place. The usual laboratory tests for freshness cannot 
be used to judge the quality of irradiated fillets of Pacific cod. The judgment of an 
experienced taste panel therefore was used to compare the quality of the irradiated 
samples and determine their storage life. 


These studies were undertaken by chemists at the U. S. Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries Seattle Technological Laboratory in cooperation with the Quartermaster 
Food and Container Institute for the Armed Forces as a part of their program for 

etermining the potential value of ionizing radiation for the preservation of fishery 
products. 


All of the irradiated samples tended to have a slight radiation odor and flavor, 
vhich is described by most tasters as scorched or burnt. The taste panel could not 
listinguish among samples of cod fillets that had been subjected to pasteurization at 
several low levels of irradiation. Samples of Pacific cod that had been subjected to 

rge doses of irradiation, however, were judged to be unacceptable. 


r 7 : ; fe) 
the approximate storage life of the various samples of cod fillets stored at 32 

aX . a1 . 

35° F. was as follows: 


Control sample (no irradiation)........... 1 to 2 weeks 


U.1-, 0.2-, 0.23-, and 0.46-megarad samples. .6 to 9 weeks 





O,T=Megarad SAINDISCE . . «6 b:ksis oy is Slee o 6 to 12 weeks 
Note: Megarad = 1 million Rads. Rad = The quantity of ionizing radiation which results in the adsorption of 100 ergs per 
ram of irradiated material at the point of interest. Erg = Unit of energy. 1-foot pound = 1, 356,000 ergs. 


= 


IT'S FISH 'N' SEAFOOD TIME 





| The U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries is cooperating with the 
| Commercial Fishing Industry in its first annual industry-wide Lenten 
}Promotion. The theme of the 1960 Lenten promotion, which peaks 
| March 2 to April 17, will be "It's Fish 'N' Seafood Time." Menu va- 
| riety will be emphasized in advertising, publicity,and merchandising 
| material. 


| The Bureau has developed and distributed a variety of educational 
| and informational materials for use during this year's Lenten promotion. 
| This includes: A fish-fact bulletin for newspaper food editors and oth- 
er food publicists; five school lunch bulletins; bulletins for restaurant 
and institutional use; black and white food photographs for use by the 
newspaper food editors; and two special animated public service tele- 
vision spots, in 60-, 20-, and 10-second versions, for distribution to 
the major television stations in the United States. In addition, Bureau 
marketing specialists and home economists will be appearing on radio 
and television, Bureau materials will stress menu variety, ease of 
preparation, nutritional value, and other health benefits accruing from 
increased use of fish and shellfish in the diet. 
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DEVELOPMENTS == 


Marine Biology Laboratory in 
Randolph (Mass.) High School 


Students in the sophmore class at 
Randolph High School in Randolph, Mass., 
a suburb of Boston, are making contri- 
butions to marine biology and oceano- 
graphy through a recently well-organized 
oceanographic laboratory at the school. 
The laboratory and its procedures were 
set up by biology instructor Kenneth Sher- 
man, a former employee of the U.S. Fish- 
and Wildlife Service's Division of Bio- 
logical Research, The Randolph High 
School laboratory copies the research 
methods and problem-solving techniques 
of the Service's biologists. It is hoped 
the laboratory will aid in the develop- 
ment of oceanographic scientists for the 





Fig. 1 - Several members of the Randolph High School oceanographic laboratory staff at worl (left to right) Fred Hubble 
and Robert Merritt are examining plankton collected for their productivity studies. George Fahey is busy checking 
through the literature concerning the distribution of the tomcod, while Peter McGrath is shown grinding down a bone 
(otolith) taken from the skull in an effort to observe the growth pattern of annual rings similar to those found in a tree. 

Everett Schaner is examining the gonads as part of his fecundity study of the same fish. 
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future, and at the same time contribute 
in some small way to ocean science, 





The emphasis on ocean research is 
recent. Here is a frontier of science to 
challenge the imagination of any alert 
student. Problems concerning every 
basic biological concept are present, 
Here is an environment that presents a 
great opportunity for original investiga- 
tion. Little or nothing is known concern- 
ing a large number of common marine 
organisms, especially those which have 
no particular commercial importance. 
The physiology, morphology, and ecology 
of only a small number of marine organ- 
isms is now generally understood. There 
are many gaps in our knowledge concern- 
ing the fishes and other marine organisms 
of the North Atlantic coast. As a result 














of this lack of knowledge and increased 
interest in the oceans, the Randolph 
High School oceanographic laboratory 
was formed. The laboratory has given 
the participating students a unique op- 
portunity to become familiar with re- 
search methods and problem -solving 


techniques. 





The laboratory began with a small 
group of students with high aptitudes and 
genuine curiosity concerning the oceans. 
[he students were selected on a competi- 
ve basis. The five classes of sophomore 
biology students were given two lessons 


a ee 
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Fig. 2 -P 


. 2 - Peter McGrath weighing a tomcod as part of his 
and growth study. 
erned with the cycle of life in the o- 
vith particular emphasis on its ori- 
gin, economic importance, and untapped 
resources. The students were then re- 
ed to complete a report of approxi- 
itely 1,500 words entitled, ''The Cycle 
Life in the Oceans," using at least 
three different reference books. Those 
students that produced the most compre- 
hensive reports were later interviewed 
‘rom this group 10 who showed a gen- 
curiosity, interest, and aptitude 
were selected to become staff members 
f the laboratory. 


[he students were then encouraged to 
familiarize themselves with the oceano- 
literature, They discussed their 
gs at a meeting where it was gen- 
erally held that while there were a great 






many were impractical from the stand- 
point of available equipment, time, and 
the difficulty of securing adequate sam- 
ples. It was decided to begin the studies 
with readily available fish which not only 
provided interesting problems but also 
the opportunity to secure valuable scien- 
tific data. 
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The investigations currently in prog- 
ress are concerned with the food habits, 
fecundity, growth, and distribution of 
some marine fishes of the Atlantic Coast. 
One of the studies includes the tagging 
of the commercially-important cod, Gad- 
us callarinas, in an effort to determine 
the distribution pattern. A 16-foot 18- 
horsepower motorboat is used for tag- 
ging along the coast. 


Another project is concerned with de- 
termining the distribution patterns of the 
haddock, Melanogrammus aeglefinis, by 
attempting to use the infestation pattern 








Fig. 3 - Everett Schaner removing the ovaries of a ripe fe- 
male tomcod. Later he will determine the total number 





of eggs contained by this individual as part of his fecun- 
dity study. 


of attached parasites as natural tags. 
Students are also working on other prob- 
lems. The food habits of the winter 
flounder, Pseudopleuronectes american- 
| us, the tomcod, Microgadus tomcod, and 
| the Atlantic cod, Gadus callarias, are 











While some fish are collected by hand- 
lining from the laboratory's 16-foot boat, 
others are obtained from cooperative 
fishermen in the local ports of Boston, 
Cohasset, Scituate, and Hull. Much of 
the field work is done outside regular 
school hours. 


Fecundity studies requiring careful 
dissection and measurement of the gon- 
ads of the tomcod are in progress. Stu- 
dents are carefully examining, weighing, 
and classifying the stomach contents of 
this fish as part of another project. Still 
another group is concerned with deter- 
mining the rate of growth of the tomcod. 
They are studying the various hard bony 
parts and have found that close examina- 
tion of the otolith bones, which are found 
in the skull, reveal the presence of annual 
rings, similar to the growth pattern found 
in a cross-section of some north temper- 
ate trees, which they feel will be useful 
in age determination of this fish. 





under investigation by individual students. 
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Fig. 4 - Fred Hubble (left to right) and Robert Merritt examine samples of plankton taken from surface tows off the coast 
of Hull Bay, Mass. George Fahey is busy checking the feeding habits of the tomcod for possible correlation with the 
plankton productivity investigation. 


Plankton tows are taken when possi- 
ble for use in productivity studies of the 
local coastal area and also for possible 
correlation with food habits of the fishes 
under investigation. Samples of sea wa- 
ter are analyzed at the laboratory peri- 
odically for phytoplankton, dissolved 
oxygen, and salinity determination. 


Bibliographic work is done by a spe- 
cial library staff of the laboratory which 
secures the necessary reference books 
for the various student project leaders. 


The students plan to visit the Oceano- 
graphic Institutes at Woods Hole, Mass. 
in the near future. There they will dis- 
cuss their own work with scientists ac- 


, 


| California 


| 
| 
| 
| 


tively engaged in similar projects for the | 


Hydrographic Office of the Navy and the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


Through these studies, participating 
students gain a more comprehensive un- 
derstanding of scientific methods and 
principles. There are also good indica- 
tions that a number of these talented stu- 
dents could conceivably contribute in 
some small way to a better understand- 
ing of basic biological principles. 





CRAB DISTRIBUTION AND 
ABUNDANCE STUDIES CONTINUED: 

~ M/V "N. B. Scofield” Cruise 59S7- 
Crab: The California coastal waters fron 
San Francisco to Oregon were surveyed 
(October 15-November 23, 1959) by the 
California Department of Fish and Game's 
research vessel N. B. Scofield to deter- 
mine the distribution, abundance, com- 
position and condition of market or Dun- 
geness crabs within traditional fishing 
grounds. Other objectives were to con- 
duct exploratory crab fishing in areas 
lightly exploited by the fishing fleet and 
to determine the comparative meat yield 
of hard and soft crabs. 


Fifty-two traps of uniform sizes, with- 


| out escape ports but in every other re- 


spect--including baits--comparable to 
those of the commercial fishery, were 
employed in depths of 7 to 35 fathoms in 
60 separate settings of 16 to 18 traps 
each. Otter boards and mudlines were 


a : e ol - 
| utilized on trawling nets of 33- and 5- 
| inch mesh in 17 exploratory locations at 





depths of 28 to 120 fathoms. Crabs were 
captured at each of the 60 trap string lo- 
cations. 

Crabs were taken in 16 of the 17 ex- 
ploratory trawls. While net sizes, cable 
meter tests, and technical difficulties af- 
fected certain catches, distributional data 
indicated legal crabs were in depths of 28 
to 120 fathoms. 





= 
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riments designed to determine the 
e me leids ‘dand soft 
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me live weight and size 


Nansen bottle, reversing thermome- 


und bathythermograph were utilized to | 


gather oceanographic and environmental 
1relevant to the crab fishery. 


Airplane Spotting Flight 59-22-Crab: 
The California coastal waters from Half 
Moon Bay to Point Arena were surveyed 
from the air on December 3, 1959, by the 
Department's Cessna 182 todetermine the 
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Flight report Cessna 182, 59-22-Crab (Dec. 3, 1959). 
fishing locations and relative densities of 
1e central California crab fleet. 


While conditions for aerial observation 
were generally good, rising swells and an 
increasing sun angle diminished visibility 
from Bolinas Point southward. 


Inall, 158 strings of traps were count- 
ed. The mostintensive concentrations oc- 
curred from Point Reyes to Bolinas Bay. 

A majority of the settings were well off- 
shore, many indepths of 30-35 fathoms. 





Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, February 


1959, p. 13, March 1959, p. 31, and July 1959, p. 25. 





INVESTIGATION OF ABALONE 
RESOURCES CONTINUED: 

M/V "Nautilus" and Diving Boat “Mollusk" 
Cruise 59N4-Abalone: The St investigations 
were continued from September 9-October 25, 
1959, by the California Fish and Game Depart- 
ment's research vessel Nautilus and diving boat 
Mollusk in waters off the southern California 
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shoreline from Redondo. Beach south to San Diego, 
and Santa Catalina Island. The objectives were 

(1) to film underwater sequences; (2) to check aba- 
lone study stations off Santa Catalina Island; (3) to 
check areas of commercial diving along coast; (4) 
to check areas of skin diving along coast; (5) to 
establish coastal stations for study; (6) to collect 
specimens of the threaded abalone, Haliotis assim- 
ilis; and (7) collect and ship black abalone (H. 
cracherodii) to the Hawaii Department of Fish and 
Game for transplanting at Oahu. 


Due to dirty water it was not possible to film 
the artificial habitat (streetcars) in the Redondo 
Beach area but pictures were taken of the artifi- 
cial reef at Emerald Bay, Santa Catalina Island. 
These motion pictures were for inclusion in a De- 
partment film. 


The abalone study stations on Santa Catalina 
Island were checked. Pink abalone tagged in 1958 
were recovered and rates of growth were deter- 
mined. Tags attached in October 1958 appeared 
to be successfully resisting corrosion and wear: 
In some instances growth of encrusting algae on 
the tags was quite heavy. In general the tagged 
abalone had not moved from the areas in which 
they had been released; most had not added appre- 
ciable growth; some had not grown at all. 


The most striking observation was the almost 
complete absence of kelp (Macrocystis) in the sta- 
tion areas. At Station No. 1C on Santa Catalina 
Island, red abalone (H. rufescens) planted in 1956 
were found to have moved into deeper water, ap- 
parently in search of food. 








Areas along the coastline were checked in an 
attempt to assess commercial and sport diving 
pressures. However, during the entire cruise 
water conditions were unfavorable for diving and - 
observations were limited. Stations were estab- 
lished as indicated on the accompanying map. 
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Abalone Cruise 59N4 and 59M3 (Sept. 9-Oct. 25, 1959). 
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Approximately 400 small (} to 3 inches in di- 
ameter) black abalone (H. cracherodii) were col- 
lected and shipped via air to Hawaii. The Hawaii 
Department of Fish and Game planted them ina 
restricted area on the island of Oahu. 


The investigation was successful in finding 
specimens of H. assimilis, the threaded abalone. 
These were located just north of Portuguese Bend. 


The Nautilus remained at San Pedro at the con- 
clusion of this part of the cruise and the Mollusk 
was taken by trailer to Morro Bay where fie 
studies were continued. 


Diving Boat "Mollusk'"' Cruise 59M3-Abalone: 
Investigations were continued in Morro Bay from 








| November 10-December 10, 1959, by the Depart- 


ment's diving boat Mollusk to (1) check abalone 
study stations; (2) observe conditions on commer- 
cial abalone grounds; and (3) tag abalone for growth 
and habitat studies. 
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Abalone Cruise (M/V Mollusk only) (Nov. 10-Dec. 10, 1959) 


Rough weather limited diving activities to 3 days 
during this one-month cruise period. Observations 
revealed a large number of 8-inch abalone in this 
area and almost all (between 400-500) showed new 


| shell growth. This growth occurred since August 


1959 when previous dives were made. Nereocystis 
has returned and is abundant. It extends over a 
greater area than in the years before its disap-" 


pearance. 
Note: Also see Commercig! Figheries Review, December 1959 p. 40. 




















April 1960 





Cans--Shipments for 


Fishery Products, 1959 

















Total shipments of metal cans for fish- 
roducts in 1959 amounted to 115,453 | 
short tons of steel (based on the amount 
of steel consumed in 
the manufacture of 
cans) as compared | 
: — with 123,602 tons in 
= 1958, a decline of 6 
Pd percent, Shipments 
7 of metal cansin 1957 
amounted to 114,560 | 
1956 totaled 112,532 tons. 
| 
) tne s yment of cans for 
r s 1958 to 1959 was 
to sharply lower packs of 
Ss 7 ri nd Maine sar- 
vies shrimp. However, 
59 k of tuna new record. 
ver l pack of ncipal fishery 
s (salmon, sardines, tuna, shrimp, | 
, and mackerel) amounted to a- | 
4.2 milli pounds, lower by about | 
ree rom the 1958 pack (548.4 mil-| 











Central Pacific 


Fisheries Investigations | 


| 

| I[AWAII'S SKIPJACK TUNA LANDINGS | 

GHER-IN JANUARY 1960: 

) reliminary figures on Hawaii's land- | 

skipjack tuna of 144,000 pounds 

znuary 1960 indicate an increase of | 
0,000 pounds as compared with January 


Data are supplied to the U. S. Bu- 
of Commercial Fisheries Biologic- 
Laboratory at Honolulu by the tuna 
packing industry and the Hawaiian Divi- 

sion of Fish and Game. 
Length measurements made on the 
‘ish as they are landed at the cannery 
showed the catches were composed of 
4- to 20-pound skipjack with modes at 6, 
9, and 20 pounds. Although the sample 
was small (226 fish), the presence of the 


f 
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20-pound mode during a mid-winter 
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month is somewhat unusual. The fish- 
ermen reported that there were numer- 
ous small schools, and that the fish were 
often wild and difficult to catch. 


NEW UNDERWATER 
OBSERVATION CHAMBER 
ADDED TO RESEARCH VESSEL: 
During January 1960 a new bow ex- 
tension, incorporating an underwater 
observation chamber, was added to the 
U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries' 
research vessel Charles H. Gilbert 
while she was in a West Coast Shipyard. 
The vessel now equipped for underwater 
observations from both the stern and the 
bow, will cond tuna behavior studies 
off the coasts of California and Central 
America in April before returning to 
Honolulu. 








1Ct 


Since 1957, the Bureau's Honolulu 
Biological Laboratory has been develop- 


ing equipment and techniques for direct 
underwater observations of tuna be- 
havior. The installation aboard the 
Charles H. Gilbert involved a diver with 
an aqua lung positioned on an overside 
ladder. Improvements in the underwater 
observation techniques led finally to a 
chamber within the hull of the vessel. By 
means of visual observations, supple- 
mented with movie and still camera rec- 
ords, studies were made during actual 
fishing operations, both standard and un- 
der various experimental situations. 


first 








Conservation 


FISH AND WILDLIFE'S ROLE IN 
NATION'S ECONOMY DISCUSSED 

AT MEETING: re ta 

~ The role of fish and wildlife in our 
present economy was explored on Janu- 
ary 14, 1960, in a meeting between the 
Secretary of the Interior and representa- 
tives of oil companies and conservation 
associations. This is the second such 
meeting, the first having been held about 
a year and a half ago. 





After a welcome by the Secretary, the 
discussions were launched by aseries of 
remarks by oil company officials, each 
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explaining what his company was doing in 
the field of fish and wildlife conservation. 


These explanations were followed by 
discussion of such subjects as the need 
for future study, planning, and methods 
of expediting the exchange of informa- 
tion between the companies and the con- 


servation groups. 
ee 
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Federal Purchases of Fishery Products 
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lion pounds (value $73 
and frozen fishery sgorhen ts were pur- 
chased in January 1960 by the Military 
Subsistence Supply Agency. 
was lower than the quantity purchased 
in December 1959 by 15.7 percent, but 
was 0.5 percent above the amount pur- 


lower by 15.9 percent as compared with 
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YEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
PU RCHASES, JANUARY 1960: 
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of the Armed Forces under 
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d Fishery Products: Tuna was the 
shery ier t purchased in 








ily canned tf 


is 
| quantity for the use of the Armed Forces 
55_|| during January t 


g this year. Purchases of 
canned tuna in January 1960 were up about 
17 percent from January a year ago. How- 
ever, the, 
this year was only 42.4 cents a pound as 
compared with 49.7 cents in pian ary 1959. 


Note: Armed Forces installations generally make some lo- 
cal purchases not included in the data given; actual total 
purchases are higher than indicated because local pur- 
chases are not obtainable. 
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breaded shrimp. In 1 
packing under continuou 
of that year a total 
packed, Of that total, 
breaded shrimp, 


959 


14 plants in those states were 
S inspection and in the 12 months 
»f 42.3 million pounds of products was 


36.2 million pounds was frozen raw 





Marketing 


EDIBLE FISHERY PRODUCTS 
MARKETING PROSPECTS, 
FIRST QUARTER 1960: 
United States civilian per capita con- 

sumption of fishery snag in 1959 is 
estimated to have been 10.7 pounds, a 
little more than a year earlier. The rate 
for the fresh and frozen products was a- 
bout the same in 1958, but there was 
some increase for the canneditems. Cur- 
supplies appear adequate to main- 

ain consumption by civilians at about 

he same rate this winter and early spring 
as A probable gain for the fresh 
and frozen fishery products is likely to 
counterbalance a decline for the canned. 
Retail prices of fishery products aver- 
what lower than in 1958, 
W hen they were record high. Ex- 
pectations are that prices in the next 
few months likely be relatively 
stable, though averaging lower than a 
year earlier. 
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The catch of food fish and shellfish 
was more than atenth lower in 1959 
than in 1958. The reduction was prin- 
cipally in the species that are canned. 
Commercial landings were at the low 

| point of the year in the winter and 
|started increasing seasonally in 
| early sitar 
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‘peeled & deveined" and 
because packed by less than 3 plants. 

udes specialty shrimp products, crab meat, crab meat stocks, devilled crabs, crab patties, lobster cutlets, 
lobster tails, breaded oysters, breaded scallops, catfish, flounder, breaded fish fillets, raw and 


"in shell" products packed by less than 3 plants. 


cooked fish sticks, red snapper tenderloin, snapper fingers, swordfish, ‘and breaded trout fillets. 


e: Plants covered in 1959 were located: 2 in Ga., 5 in Fla., 


i in Rae and 6 in Tex, 
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Production of canned fishery products 
was around 20 percent lower last year 
than in 1958. 


Tuna and mackerel were 
the only major canned products for which 
output was higher in 1959. The pack of 


than in 1958 and 
Production of 


third 
since 


salmon was a 
the smallest 
canned 
particularly in the 
of the scarcity of 


fish. 
fewer Maine sardines 
fewer Ca 


1898, 


decade, because 
About a sixth 
and two-thirds 
ulifornia pilchards were packed 
Per capita consumption of 
canned fishery products was maintained 
at a ape higher rate in 1959 than 
in 1958 by moderately larger 
and am drawing on the large stocks which 
on hand at the beginning of 1959 
Accordingly, supplies of the 
ucts availabie for dist1 
several months are noticeably lower 


a year earlier. 


past 
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North Atlantic Fisheries Exploration 


| and Gear Research 


| WINTER DISTRIBUTION OF 
| WHITING STUDIED: 





~ M/V “Delaware™ | 


Cruise 60-1: To in- 
tribution of whit- 


January 1960 cruis 
of Commercial 
fishing vessel 


was divided int 


e by the U. S. Bureau 
Fisheries exploratory 
Delaware, The cruise 


to two phases. 


PHASE I: Although bad weather 
pered fishing operations, 31 successful 


ham- 





tows were made in depths ranging from 
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hase I (January 5-15, 1960) 


in selected areas lying 


near or along the edge of the northern and 
eastern parts of Georges Bankand in Wilk- 


In spite of eI- 
rawl- 


dz amage to 


Basins. 
hoose appropriate areas for t 
three 
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inson and Murray 
forts to< 


ng 
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tows resultedinsome 
the ne 
Of the better catches was 
2,500 pounds total catch for 
trawl with liner at trawl station No. 24, 
with 5,000 and 7,000 —— for two sub- 
sequent tows with the large whiting net 
| in the same area at trawl stations Nos. 
25 and 26. These catches consisted of 
an estimated 2,000, 4,000, and 5,000 
pounds of whiting, sidmabthishey with 
hake (Urophycis chuss) making up most 
of the remainder of the catches. The 
total catch from the three stations in- 
cluded less than 500 pounds of other fish. 
These and other tows used the same 


an estimated 
the No. 36 


type of equipment as described above, 
and were of 45-minute duration, 








April 1960 


All of the whiting were M. bilinearis; 
no M. albidus were taken. 


In cooperation with the Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution's study of sur- 
face currents, 288 drift bottles were re- 
leased at 48 locations, and a number of 
bathythermograph casts were made dur- 
ing both phases of this cruise. 





PHASE II: The Delaware found com- 

.ercial concentrations of whiting (M. 

linearis and M. albidus) in an area ex- 

ending from lat. 40°03" N., long, 70°15' | 
W. to lat. 39°33! N,, long, 72°08! W., 
iepth of 100 fathoms. In five of the 

a catch of 15 








ur exploratory tows, 


| 

s of ma rketable-size whiting was ob- | 

ned. The species composition of these | 
" . . | 

nm ercial tows was predominantly of | 

1 whiting. 
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A/V Delaware Cruise 60-1, Phase II (January 19-30, 1960). 


In the best fishing area, there was a 
tively small amount of hake (Urophy- 


cis chuss) mixed in with the whiting. 


7 


‘night tows were made in the area: 
ne tow in the 100-fathom depth had a 
ield of 5,000 pounds; the other in a 175- 
hom depth had 1,000 pounds. Other 
sections of the area surveyed produced 
whiting and hake in lesser amounts. A 
l of 44 tows were made. 


During night fishing, nylon gill nets, 
fished vertically from the surface to a 
depth of 15 fathoms, were used. Results 
showed that it is possible to use this 
method for attempts to sample mid-depth 
zones; however, fish were not caught dur- 
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Echo-sounder observations indicated 
considerable quantities of fish near the 
bottom but none at midwater trawling 
depth; therefore, midwater trawling was 
not attempted. 


Approximately 1,300 whiting (M. albid- 
us) were preserved by freezing and were 
turned over to the Woods Hole Biological 
Laboratory for detailed study. Other 
preserved specimens included several 
tilefish (Lopholatilus chamaeleonticeps) 
of various sizes. 








GEAR AND METHODS: A No, 36 trawl 


im 


| (60' head rope, 80' foot rope, g small 


mesh liner) was used as atry-net. When 
favorable signs of whiting resulted from 
tows made with this net, a large com- 
mercial whiting trawl (76' head rope, 96' 
foot rope, 2'' mesh, 13$"' cod end) was 
towed in the same area. By this method 
of operation, it was possible to avoid in- 
curring excessive damage to the large 
whiting trawl during exploratory tows 
and to compare the fishing effectiveness 
of the two nets. 


NEXT TRIP: The M/V Delaware left 
Gloucester, Mass., February II, 1960, 
for Cruise 60-2. The cruise was to be 
divided into three phases. The first and 
third phases were to be conducted under 
the direction of the Bureau's Biological 
Laboratory, Woods Hole, Mass., and con- 
sist of hydrographic and trawling tran- 
sects along the coast from Cape Hatteras 
to Martha's Vineyard. 


During the second phase, Exploratory 
Fishing and Gear Research was to con- 
duct deep-water trawling to extend the 
area of exploration for red crabs (Ger- 
yon quinquedens) and other deep-water 
species of fish and shellfish, investigated 
during M/V Delaware Cruise 59-7 off 
the Middle Atlantic area. 





The vessel was scheduled to make 
port in Norfolk, Va., after the first phase 
and to return to Gloucester on or about 
February 29, 1960. 





ing these experimental tests. 
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CONTRACT LET FOR DESIGN OF 
NEW FISHERY RESEARCH VESSEL 
TO REPLACE "ALBATROSS III:" 








The U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries has selected a firm of Boston naval 
architects to provide architectural serv- 
ices for the design and construction of a 
new fishery research vessel to replace 
the Albatross III. The Albatross III was 
deactivated in March 1959, because of 
excessive costs of repair and mainte- 
nance. Included in fiscal year 1961 Fed- 
eral Budget is an item of $2,055,000, 
earmarked for the Bureau's new research 
vessel. 


The Bureau's plans call for a vessel 
175-180 feet over-all length with a beam 
of 33 feet, developing 1,600-1,800 hp. 
and a speed of about 14 knots. Equip- 
ment will include laboratories and other 
facilities necessary to carry out the re- 
search and survey work required of the 
new vessel. The vessel will conduct fish- 
ery research in the Northwest Atlantic, 
with the major emphasis on groundfish 
species, 


It is expected that plans and specifi- 
cations will be completed in time to a- 
ward contracts for construction late in 


1960. 
4 
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Oceanography 


NATIONAL OCEANOGRAPHIC 
EXPEDITION BY COAST AND 
GEODETIC SURVEY VESSEL: 


The survey ship Explorer began an extensive 
oceanographic expedition en route from Seattle, 











Wash., by way of the Panama Canal to Norfolk, Va., | 


February 1, 1960, the Director of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
announced recently. This modern oceanographic 
cruise will be the first full-scale expedition of its 
kind by the Survey since historic oceanographic 
surveys were made by the ship Blake, in the early 
1880's. 


The Explorer will extend her normal transfer 
time from the West to the East coast by more than 
two months in order to investigate various oceano- 
graphic features along the route. The 220-foot 

long ship is being reassigned for service along the 
east coast of the United States and will be replaced 
in the Alaska survey fleet by the new ship Surveyor 
which will soon be commissioned at San Diego. 
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The expedition is being supported in part bya 
grant from the National Science Foundation and is 
a cooperative venture with 12 or more organiza- 
tions participating. 


The Fish and Wildlife Service and the Geological 
Survey of the U. S. Department of the Interior are 
vitally interested in this expedition. A geological 
survey of the Swan Islands will be undertaken; and, 
for the Fish and Wildlife Service, dredgings to re- 
cover bottom-dwelling animals will be made in the 
Caribbean and in the Straits of Florida. Mammals, 
reptiles, and insects will be collected on the Swan 
Islands for the U. S. National Museum of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. An attempt will be made to 
capture live animals on these islands for the Na- 
tional Zoological Park. 
| 





Samples of ocean bottom sediments to be tested 
for radioactivity will be collected for the U. S. 
Public Health Service for use in its radio chemical 
surveillance program. 


The U. S. Navy Electronics Laboratory at San 
Diego will have on board a deep-sea camera for 
photographing the ocean bottom off the West coast 
of Central America where the Russian oceano- 
| graphic ship Vityaz reported the bottom to be cov- 
| ered from 80 to TOO percent with nodules of manga- 

nese which were also high in nickel and cobalt. It 
is hoped that the northern boundary of this potential 
ore deposit can be determined by the deep-sea 
| camera studies. 


The Scripps Institution of Oceanography of the 
University of California is also cooperating in the 
expedition. Observations will be made at 11 posi- 
tions off the coast of Oregon in cooperation with 

| Scripps and with Oregon State College. At each 

| station water samples will be obtained to study the 
distributions of salinity, dissolved oxygen, phos- 
phate, and temperature; ali data of importance in 
| determining the oceanographic regime or make up 
| off this coast. In addition, surface water samples 
| will be obtained from which it is hoped that sus- 

| pended sediment will help oceanographers learn 
what happens to Columbia River water once it en- 
ters the Pacific. 


Scripps has provided a magnetometer which will 
| be towed behind the Explorer from San Diego to 

| Norfolk. This instrument will provide a continuous 
record of the earth's magnetic field along the ship's 
|track. This information, coupled with records of 

| the bottom topography, will add considerably to 
man's knowledge of the intricate magnetic field of 
the earth. If the magnetometer discovers unsus- 

| pected or unexplained magnetic "hills" or "val- 

| leys," the ship's plans are such that extra time can 
| be taken to survey the area in more detail. 


Throughout the entire expedition current drift 
| bottles will be dropped at regular intervals with 

| cards enclosed asking the finders to inform the 

| Coast and Geodetic Survey where the bottles have 
been recovered. It is hoped that these bottles will 
provide clues to the circulation of the waters along 
the Pacific Coast of North and Central America, of 
\the western Caribbean, and the Gulf of Mexico, and 





| will add to our knowledge of the mighty Gulf Stream. 


The ocean's temperature will be taken at hourly 
intervals throughout the trip. An instrument will 








| — eal 
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be lowered which will provide the oceanographers 
with a profile of temperature versus depth. 


Oceanographic observations similar to those 
off the Oregon coast will be made at regular inter- 
vals in the Pacific, the Caribbean, Gulf of Mexico, 
and along the Atlantic Coast. 


The bottom sediments along the route will be 
studied by means of cores and dredges. The shelf 
around the United States Swan Islands will be ex- 
tensively studied. These limestone islands cap a 
small bank that drops off abruptly to the north to 
jiepths of over 3,000 fathoms (18,000 feet) in the 
Cayman Trough. An objective of these investiga- 
ti is to attempt to ascertain whether these 
slands are related to the complex of cays (small 
islands) and banks off Honduras or if the origin is 
structural and related to the massive Cayman 
irougn,. 










t is hoped that dredging for rock on the steep 
slopes south of the Florida Keys will provide in- 


formati 


ion on the structure of this interesting area. 


Of special interest will be measurements of the 
speed and direction of the Gulf Stream, not only at 
he surface but at depths down to about 1,500 feet. 
Observations of this important "river in the sea" 
will be made at the same location at which Lieu- 
tenant Pillsbury, commanding the Coast Survey 
Steamer Blake, made his classic observations 
some 70 years ago. The new observations will be 
made with modern equipment and greatly improved 
techniques in contrast to the crude and time-con- 
suming methods of Pillsbury's day. 





The hills and valleys of the ocean bottom will 
be under constant surveillance by means of elec- 
tronic echo-sounding equipment aboard the Ex 
plorer. Divers from the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey will explore the ocean bottom, the fish, and 
marine plant life around the Swan Islands, and 
plan to photograph the various instruments in use 
as they are lowered from the Explorer. 






Oceanographic activities have been carried onby 


the Coast and Geodetic Survey since its earliest years. 


This latest effort will be an extension of pioneering 


work in the development of equipment and techniques 
for making oceanographic investigations. 


¢ —_ 

&. 
A & 
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Outdoor Recreation Resources 


Review Commission 


COMMISSION MEETS 
WITH ADVISORY COUNCIL: 

In concluding the two-day meeting in 
January 1960 of the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission with its 
Advisory Council, Chairman Laurance §S. 
Rockefeller said that the Commission is 
well on its way to completing the job as- 
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The meeting was called by the Chairman 
to gather the advice of the Advisory Coun- 
cil in assisting the Commission to be- 
come aware of and evaluate the various 
problems of meeting present recreation- 
al needs facing the nation on a Federal, 
state, and community basis, and antici- 
pating those needs for the years 1976 and 
2000, 


The meeting in Washington brought to- 


sioners and seven Presidential appointees 


[sone the eight Congressional Commis- 


Signed to it by the Eighty-Fifth Congress. 


of the Commission, with the 25 citizens 
land 14 Federal liaison officers who make 
j}up the Advisory Council. 


| 

| Charles E. Jackson of the National 
Fisheries Institute is the Commercial 
Fisheries representative on the Advisory 
|Council. Jackson said, "It is inevitable 
|\that commercial fishing rights will be 
involved in long-range recreational plan- 
|ning. I am impressed with the broad- 
minded views of the Commission and 
Council on the necessity of solving con- 
flicts of interests and the need to con- 
sider all economic uses of natural re- 
sources like fisheries and forestry." 





Salmon 


KING SALMON RUN OF 

CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 

RIVERS LARGEST SINCE 1954: 

~ The largest king salmon spawning run 
| since 1954 in the central California val- 
leys has been recorded in 1959/60 by the 
California Department of Fish and Game. 
The Director said some 480,000 salmon 
spawned in the Sacramento-San Joaquin 
River system, the most important king 
salmon spawning area on the West Coast. 
In 1954, the number was 482,000. 








previous year's 290,000 king salmon 
spawners and approaches the 500,000 
which the Department has said is the 
number needed to maintain the commer- 
cail and sports fisheries at a high level. 
Previous high in this decade was attained 
in 1953 when 597,000 spawners were es- 
timated. 








The 1959/60 mark is well ahead of the 
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The 1959/60 spawners are progeny 
of those fish which spawned in the 1955/56 
winter--the time of the big flood. 


While the count this year is the best 
in five years, the Director said some 
losses clouded an otherwise bright pic- 
ture. Most important of these occurred 
in the Yuba River where the production 
of some 3,500 salmon, of a very excel- 
lent run of 10,000, was lost below Da- 
guerre Point Dam because of water ma- 
nipulation which resulted in the strand- 
ing of salmon nests and ripe salmon. 





Shad 


CHESAPEAKE BAY SHAD RUN 
DELAYED BY COLD WATER: 


Late in February 1960, Virginie a fish- 
ermen were waiting impatiently for the 
1960 run of shad in the lower part of 
Chesapeake Bay. But Virginia Fisheries 
Laboratory scientists pointed out that the 
seasonal shad run to the rivers would not 
take place until water 


temperatures 
-U . 
reached about 45 F. 


A cold February 


° - O 5 
has kept river temperatures 5 F. too 
low and few shad had appeared as of the 
end of that month, 
Studies made earlier by Virginia fish- 
eries biologists showed that the greatest 


catches in the York River system have 
been when water $b Sabon vat s ranged 
between 45° and 59° F. Almost no shad 
have been caught in the ry River at w: 
ter temperatures below 40 


1- 


In cooperation with the Virginia Fish- 
eries Laboratory, the U. S. Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries will again collect 
catch records on the York River and its 
tributaries. Fishermen have already 
been sent log books in which to record 
their catches and the Bureau biologists 
will be on the River about mid-March in 
order to interview shad fishermen and 
tag fish. 

From last year's tagging program, the 
scientists were able to estimate that 
310,000 shad entered the River to spawn 
and about half of these were caught by the 
fishermen. 
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Previous studies done by the Bureau 
and Virginia biologists has led to the 
conclusion that overfishing has not been 
a serious problem in the York River sys- 
tem during the past 20 years and that 
further protective legislation is not war- 
rented at this time. Thus, shad fisher- 
men have been able to legally catch as 
many fish as they could use or sell. 





Last year's records indicate that the 
average weight per buck or male shad 
was 2.3 pounds and for female or roe 
shad, 3.2 pounds. In 1959, pound nets 
took about 3 percent of the total catch; 





fyke nets, 2 percent; haul seines, less 

|than 1 percent; stake gill nets, 48 per- 

cent; and drift gill nets 46 percent of the 
catch, The age of the shad, as deter- 
| mined from scale samples, showed that 

the catch was predominantly 3- and 4- 

year old buck shad and 5-year old roe 

shad. The oldest fish s ampled was 7 

| years old. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Fishermen have been requested to : 
| keep careful records of their catches and 

i return all tags recovered from fishes 

as soon as possible. A fishery research 

| biologist from Bureau's Beaufort Lab- 
|oratory, reports that about 300 shad were 

| tagged on the spawning grounds in 1959 

|in an attempt to determine if York River 

| shad return to the same stream to spawn 

in successive 
|} quested 
these 
| plete 
| 


years. Fishermen were re- 
to keep a special look-out for 
tags to enable the biologists to com- 
this phase of their work. 


Fs 


COMPREHENSIVE 
ECONOMIC STUDY BEGINS: 

A comprehensive economic study of 
| domestic shrimpindustry production has 
been inaugurated by the U. S. Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries. The study will 
deal with an intensive analysis of com- 
petitive conditions in the industry. A 
declining trend in catch per vessel and 
increased foreign competition were noted 
inanearlier study.L/ These trends will 
be studied in more detail. 

1/ Published as Special Scientific Report-Fisheries Nos. 


~ 277 and 308, Survey of the United States Shrimp In- 
dustry . 


| Shrimp 
| 
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The objectives of the long-range study 
are to determine the position of the do- 
mestic shrimp industry in relation to 
foreign-based shrimp industries; to ex- 
amine economic trends in the domestic 
shrimp industry; to analyze special prob- 
ms retarding productivity; to recom- 
mend measures to solve or mitigate 
such problems. 


le 
l 


The first phase of this study will be 
by the University of Florida under 
, contract from the Bureau. The objec- 
of this phase are to assess the ef- 
iency of vessel and boat operations in 
the principal shrimp fisheries of the 
Atlantic States and the Gulf of Mex- 
ea; and to appraise e woh fishery 
itial source of sup} bearing 
n ied? the factor hs Beams fs e and 
ties, labor available, naviga- 
ards, shore facilities for proc- 
refrigeration, and transport. 
of the study will be conducted 
pata fisheries in North ras 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
Mississippi _ Louisiana, Texas. 


aone 


tives 


Smith 
poutn 
ba 


i pO 


facili 
haz 
lad 
ng 
a 


phase 


son 
rmaticn already available in the 
the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
lata from Federal Trade Com- 
studies, and from vessel docu- 
ons the Bureau of Customs 
ble for the study. 


r 


e 


at 
vaila 
1e 1 the eco- 
shrimp in- 
despite the fact 
holds first place in dollar value 
ited States fishery products. 
ng W orld War II and the early post- 
ears, the domestic shrimp indus- 
The shrimp catch, which 
illion pounds in 1938, jumped 
it~ eas pounds by 1951. Since 
then it has consistently held to more 
200 million pounds but at no time 
eached the 1954 peak of 268 mil- 


poun 


eason for the study is 
distress in which the 
now finds itself, 


} | 


ll Ur 


prospered. 
143 


200 


Ss 


ds. 


Improved processing and better mar- 
ets led to an expansion of demand and, 

turn, location of some new fishing 
grounds, a sharp increase in the number 
f fishing vessels, and improvements in 
both equipment and methods of fishing. 
wd en with more vessels at work, there 
has been a decline in total landings since 


if 
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| Raw Headless Shrimp. 


| mercial Fisheries. 





1954. This decline in average rate of 
catch per vessel has resulted in an in- 
crease in unit costs of production. 


The contract with the University of 
Florida is financed with funds made a- 
vailable by the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act 
of 1954. Under the contract terms not 
more than $16,400 will be spent on Phase 
I of the study. This phase is to be com- 
pleted by December 15, 1960. 


Standards 


HEARINGS ON PROPOSED STANDARDS 
FOR FROZEN RAW HEADLESS SHRIMP: 








Five open meetings were scheduled in 
March for hearings on the proposed United 
States Standards for Grade for Frozen 
The meetings were 
held in Jacksonville, Fla., New Orleans, 
.a,, Corpus Christi, Tex., Los Angeles, 
Calif., and Chicago, I1l., and conducted by 
technologists of the U. S. Bureau of Com- 
An invitation to at- 
tend the hearings was extended to pack- 
ers, brokers, distributors, users, and 


| others interested in the grade standards 
for frozen raw headless shrimp. 


Tagging 


| RADIOACTIVE FISH TAG USE 
| LICENSED BY ATOMIC 


ENERGY COMMISSION: 

~ On February 16, 1960, the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission issued a license to the 
U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
for the use of a new low-level radioactive 
fish tag to be used in Southeastern Alaska 
herring migration studies. The new tag, 
like the old type, is inserted in the body 
cavity of the herring, but being radio- 
active, is much more speedily and ac- 
curately recovered by special detectors 
at the processing plant. Thousands of 
herring will eventually be tagged, re- 
leased, and then caught again at a later 
date by fishermen who deliver them to 
the processing plant. Fish tagged with 
the radioactive "belly insert tag" are 
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immediately detected at the plant, re- 
covered, measured, and aged. In this 
way the strength of year-classes or pc 
ulations, and the nas beeen of these 

















lowed by the 
outh Atlantic wit 
The Pacific, the New England, and 
the Middle Atlantic areas accounted 
the remaining 4 vessels, 


1/ Includes both commercial and sport fishing craft. 
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PRODUCTS, 
YECEMBER 1959: 



























fishes may be determined me’ m gg sl Imports of edible fresh, frozen, and | 
nent purposes. It is t kni at pres- processed fish and shell llfish into t the U- 
ent when the tagging penrean “will get nited States during December 1959 in- 
under way creased 12.5 percent in quantity and 6.4 
percent in value as compared with No- 
It is unlikely th the public ( | vember 1959. The increase was due pri- 
ever come oc with the new tag | marily to higher imports of groundfish 
be se of mal ‘ecautionar easures.,) fillets and blocks (up 2.4 million pounds), 
Even so, the tags areof such low-le frozen albacore and other tuna (up 9.8 
radioacti hat no hazard exists n on pounds), and to a lesser degree, 
~~ an increase in the imports of Canadian 
hed. Le ers and fillets other than groundfish 
The increase was partly offset by a 3.4- 
° . . "31 nour 3 “ 2o in tha ? f 
United States Fishing mil pound decrease in the i pi 
ed br ine, fresh and 
Fleet +/ Additions 
JANUARY 196 
. total of 16 ss S OI oO et Tt > nd 
OV rwas issue isn- 
ing craft du J S 
“ a TT na = " ae ; 
Tal 1 U. 3 Sé shin 
Craft b | 
F = 
L 
h 1 
INew England i5 
Middle Atlant 2 
(Chesapeal 5 } 106 
pouth 3 5 i 
Gulf + C 3. 
Pacific , 2 3 
Great Lakes - | } 
Alaska , . ards t+ _—= 4+ 32) Compared with December 1958, the 
| 7 al 16 5 ) - ~ . . 
eT eee —18__1_e2__1_i/2_| | imports in December 1959 were up 24.0 
NOte: Vesseis have bee ASS 1 to the varlous areas . . . . ; 
the basis of their home ports percent in quantity and 20.5 percent in 
| value due to tig imports of frozen al- 
Table 2 - U. S. Vessels Issued of 13 vessels | bacore tuna (up 7.1 million greeny 
F irst Documents as Fishing Craft | compared with | groundfish fillets and blocks (up 7.8 mil 
t c Liuiaiy IO 7 v. - | ~ 
ei wage, Janu: ns 1260 the same month | lion pounds), and canned tuna ir ghee I 
t ions _ ume rj fea pp | ‘ > ° 
rs 9 — oer in 1959. The | (up 3.6 million pounds). Compenneting: 
10 to 19 3 | Chesapeake a- in part, for the increases was a drop of 
~ to = ts : rea led with 5 | about 3.5 million pounds in the imports 
40 to 4s - aye ee + 
eel Seek to a 4 = Ppeeis, iOin~ C ZCll t la O a a acC ’ 
vessels, fol of frozen tuna other than albacore, fresh 


and frozen salmon (down 1.1 million 
pounds), and canned salmon (down 1.0 
million pounds). 


United States exports of processed 
fish and shellfish December 1959 were 
lower by 43.0 percent in quantity and 66.7 
percent in value as compared with No- 
vember 1959, 


in 


aii 
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IMPORTS OF CANNED TUN 
BRINE UNDER QUOTA: 


The quantity of tuna canned in brine 


TA IN 





which ms 


States during the 
91 
43-percent 


calendar year 1960 
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Wholesale Prices, February 1960 
WHOLESALE PRICES, FEBRUARY 1960: 


In February this year wholesale prices for edible fishery 
products (fresh, frozen, and canned) at 121.8 percent of the 
1947-49 average were about unchanged from the preceding 
month, Increases in wholesale fresh and frozen shrimp 
prices were just about offset by lower prices for drawn and 































































































































en determined as of March 14, 1960. filleted haddock. From February a year ago to this Febru- 
1 a ‘ta for 959 rag 52.372.57 ary over-all wholesale fishery products prices were down 
‘ juota {Or 1959 was v4, 37 9 14 by 8.9 percent due to lower prices for a majority of the i- 
nds Any im port s in excess of the tems that make up the index, particularly haddock and 
re dutiable at 25 percent ad val- wre 
The weaker market for haddock at Boston, which has 
been evident during past few months, continued into Febru- 
a his year. Landings of both large and small haddock 
Imports from January -February 27 P through February 3 year were lower than in the same 
a na 4 ore . | period a year ago, but the sharply higher inventories of 
ounted to 168,179 pounds, aC~ | frozen haddock fillets and other fillets continued to depress 
‘ s to data compi ed by the Bureau } the market for fresh fish at New England ports. The drawn, 
— t . dressed, and whole finfish subgroup index declined one per- 
( stoms } cent from Januz to February this year due to a 5,l1-per- 
} cent drop in the price for large drawn haddock and a drop of 
} about one cent a pound for frozen dressed halibut. These de- 
lines were just about offset by increases in wholesale prices 
| for frozen king salmon, round whitefish, and yellow pike. 
} Compared with February a year ago, the subgroup index was 
jown by 9 percent to lower wholesale prices for all 
| the items t make he group. The sharpest price de- 
| lines occurred irawn haddock (down 43.2 percent) and 
dressed halibut (down 12,0 percent), 
Ta ge Prices and Indexes for Edible Fish and Shellfish, February 1960 With Comparisons 
: | Point of Avg. Prices 1. Indexes 
p, Subgroup, and Item Specifica | Pricing |Unit ($) (1947-49=100) 
le + 
| } 1 
} Feb. | Jan, Feb, Jan, | Dec. Feb, 
1960 | 1960 1960 | 1960 | 1959 | 1959 
| Wee We 
‘ISH (Fresh, Frozen, & Canned), ‘ ip 121.8 | 121.9 122.7 | 133.7 
resh & E Pe yy fe Perea 134.9 | 135.1 | 136.4 | 157.9 
rawn, Dressed, ; Raa 147.2 | 148,7 | 154.8 | 170,9 
laddock, Ige., offs hore, drawn, fresh ‘ 120.9 | 1274) 163.9] 212.8 
alibut, West., 20/80 Ibs., drsd., fresh or froz, | Ne 3( 90,3 93.8 | 96,4] 102.6] 
almo » ge. &n , fresl f | New York 7 TT 172.5 171.9 | 171.3 | 173.0] 
‘ + | - nc e | 
itef .. superior, drawn, fresh . oa | Chicago } lb. | 15] .65 | 185.9 159.9 | 115.3 | 190.9 
Erie pound or gill net, rnd,, fresh |New York |b, | .68) .80 | 136.6 | 161.9 | 177.0} 161.8 
1 &Huron, rnd,, fresh . |New York | Ib, | .73] 71 } 170.0 | 166.5 | 138.4 | 173.5 
— hn i al. = 4 + 
P ( : Shellfish); . 0 6. 6 qlee oe ed er 
lets, haddo: ock, sm iL, skins on, 20-Ib, tins, . | Boston Ib, 41 4 139.5 | 148.0 | 166,7 | 205.9} 
} rimp, lge, (26-30 count), headless, fresh . |New York | Ib, -T1| .68 112.2 | 106.6 |} 101.9 | 145.3} 
bs Ig \ / ’ 
Oysters, shucked, standards ...... x | Norfolk gal,| 6,63 0 163.9 | 173.2 | 173.2 | 148.5 
rh | 
Processed, Frozen, (Fish & Shellfish):. ..... eS en Sh dette Mir ah 110.2 | 107.9 | 106.8 | 137,4 
— F Ay skinless, 1-lb. pkg. 2 ee Boston Ib. 38 38 98,1 98,1 98.1 | 108.6 
Haddock, sml,, skins on, 1-lb. pkg. . . | Boston Ib, 21} .31 7.3 97.3 | 97,3 | 131.8 
Ocean perch, skins on, i-lb, pkg... . . | Boston Ib. 28} 27 | 110.8 | 108.8 | 108.8 | 124.9) 
1p, lge, (26-30 count), 5<Ib. pkgs . 2... |Chicago Ib. -68 65 104,1 100,3 98.4 | 133.8 
d Fishery Products: . . ive SEN EBS WIN es ee 103.8 | 103.8 | 103.8 | 98,8 
= on, pink, No, 1 tall (16 oz ), 48 cans/es, .. |Seattle cs, | 24.50 | 24,50 127.8 | 127.8 | 127.8 | 116.1 
Tuna, It, meat, chunk, No, 1/2 tuna (6-1/2 oz.), 
ames. Sth te cee wee, ee AceeOs. 1 10001 77.9 17.9 77.9 719.3 
Sardines, Calif, tom, pack, No, 1 oval (15 oz.), 
48 cans/cs, . .. gS . ae . | Los Angeles cs, 8.00} 8.00 93.9 93.9 93.9 86.6 
Sardines, Maine, keyless ‘oil, No, 1/4 drawa 
} (3-3/4 o2z,), 100 cans/cs, . . . « « © © © © © © | NOw York jcs, 8.75] 8.75 93,1 93,1 93.1 87.5 
































‘Represent average prices for one day (Monday or Tuesday) during the week in which the 15th of the month occurs, These 


|- 
| Prices are published as indicators of movement and not necessarily absolute level, Daily Market News Service ‘‘Fish- 
L __ ery Products Reports”*’ should be referred to for actual prices, 
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February 1960 were down 0.6 percent from the preceding 
An increase of 5.3 percent in fresh shrimp prices 
at New York City was more than offset by a drop of 5.7 
percent in fresh haddock fillet prices and a 5,.4-percent drop 
in fresh shucked oyster prices. 
curred in the subgroup index from February last year to Feb- 
ruary this year due to sharp price drops of 32.2 percent for 
fresh haddock fillets and 22.8 percent for fresh shrimp. 
However, during the same period shucked oyster prices rose 


month. 
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Fresh processed fish and shellfish wholesale prices in Virginia 


10.4 percent. 


FISH EGGS AND LARVAE SURVEYS 


A decline of 11.0 percent oc~- IN OCEAN WATERS CONTINU ED: 





The biologists of the Virginia Fisheries 
Laboratory, Gloucester Point, aboard the 
M/V Pathfinder continued surveying the 
ocean waters off Virginia's coast for fish 





The wholesale price index for frozen processed fish and . : : 
shellfish in February 1960 was higher by 2.1 percent as com- eggs and larval fishes during January 1960. 
pared with January this year. Frozen shrimp prices in- 


2 


creased (about 3 cents a pound) ar 


were up about 1/2 cer 


thi 





year 


the preceding month, 


the 
he 


motion, 









in 








id frozen ocean perch fillets 


Febru 





down 19.8 percent, due pri- 
> in frozen haddock f 





The biologists reported large numbers 
of what appeared to be larval menhaden in 
the water 30-40 miles offshore. On the 


February as compared with 
lary last year to February 












da 22.2-percent jrop in frozen shrimp prices, In first cruise to ocean w aters in December 
-ozen flounder and ocea ch fillets were lower 1959, large numbers ot fish eggs were col- 
rcent and 11.3 percent, re tively. 


lected and an abundance of larval flounders 
lessthan ;-inchlong. Hake larvae were 
also abundant, but only one larval croaker 
was collected. One of the puzzles which the 
Laboratory is trying to solve is the location 
of the spawning grounds and movements of 
croakers, spot, and otherimportant fish. 


Water temperatures off the coast in the 
third week of January were between40° and 
45° F. and surface temperatures in Virgin- 
ia eastern shore inlets were about 34 F. 
Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, February 

1960 p. 33. 














| 
Since 1956, the National Restaurant Association andthe 
| Whe 
| 


+ 


at Flour Institute have sponsored an annual National 
Sandwich Idea Contest and "August is Sandwich Month" pro- 

More than 800 entries were received in 1959 from 
restaurant owners and employees. From these the 20 best 
new ideas for sandwich combinations were picked and pre- 
sented at the National Restaurant Convention at the Navy 
Pier in Chicago, 
basis of practicability, suitability to various types of res- 


‘WO OF 1959'S "TWENTY BEST" 
SANDWICHES FEATURED FISH 


ow 


The sandwich ideas were scored on the 


taurant service, appearance, newness, and flavor. Two of 
1959's “twenty best" sandwiches featured fishery products, 
whereas 5 of the 20 featured fish in 1958. 
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International 


PACIFIC HALIBUT COMMISSION 


HALIBUT REGULATIONS FOR 1960: 


Fishing for halibut will begin May 1 in all North Pacific 
areas except in waters west of the Shumagin Islands, ac~- 
cording to the recommendation of the International Pacific 
Halibut Commission to the governments of the United States 
and Canada, The 1960 regulations are almost the same as 
thoSe in effect in 1959. In light of the scientific findings 
and discussions with the industry, the Commission is rec~- 
ommending to the two Governments the following regula- 
tions for the 1960 season: 





Fishing areas shall be the same as in 1959: Area 1A-- 
south of Heceta Head, Oreg.; Area 1B~-~between Heceta 
Head and Willapa Bay, Wash.; Area 2--between Willapa 
Bay and Cape Spencer, Alaska; Area 3A~-~between Cape 
Spencer and Shumagin Islands; Area 3B--waters west of 
Area 3A, including Bering Sea. 


Opening date for halibut fishing in all areas except 
Area 3B shall be May 1 (at 6:00 a.m.). 


pening date for halibut fishing in Area 3B shall be at | 
6:00 a.m, April 1. 





In Area 1A there shall be one fishing season, without 





catch limit, extending from May 1 to 6:00 a.m. October 
16 or to the closure of Area 3A, whichever is later, | 


In Area 3A there shall be one fishing season, with a 
catch limit of 30 million pounds, commencing on May 1 
a erminating at the time of attainment of the catch 





In Area 3B there shall be one fishing season, without 
atch limit, extending from April 1 to October 16 or to 
the closure of Area 3A, whichever is later. 


In Area 2 there shall be two fishing seasons throughout 
the entire area, 


In Area 2 the catch in the first season shall be limited 
to 26.5 million pounds, The second fishing season in 
Area 2 shall begin at 6:00 a.m. September 11, for a period 
f 7 days without catch limit. 


In Area 1B there shall be two fishing seasons, identical 
in duration to those in Area 2, and without catch limits. 


The grounds in Area 2 off Masset at the north end of 
Queen Charlotte Islands and off Timbered Islet off the west 
coast of Prince of Wales Island in southeastern Alaska, 
which were closed for a number of years prior to 1958, 
shall be open to fishing in 1960 as in 1959. 


The Halibut Commission is responsible to Canada and 
the United States for the investigation and regulation of the 
halibut fishery of the northern Pacific Ocean and Bering 
Sea. Its specific function is the development-of the stocks 
of halibut to levels that will permit the maximum sustained 
yield, and its decisions regarding regulations are based 
upon the findings of its scientific staff. 


During the past 28 years of Commission management, 
there has been progressive improvement of the stocks and 
an increase in annual yield, The annual catch which had 





declined to 44 million pounds in 1931, the year before regu- 


lation, has averaged more than 66 million pounds during 
each of the past four years. The 1959 catch of 71.5 million 
pounds was worth nearly $13 million at the vessel level. 


The International Pacific Halibut Commission concluded its 
Thirty~Sixth Annual Meeting late in February at its headquar- 
ters at the University of Washington, Seattle, with Chairman 
William M, Sprules of Ottawa, Ontario, presiding. 


Other members of the Commission are Andrew W, Ander~ 
son of Washington, D, C., Vice Chairman, and Mattias Mad- 
sen and William A. Bates representing the United States; 
and Harold S, Helland and Richard Nelson representing Can- 
ada. 


Andrew W, Anderson of Washington, D. C., was elected 
Chairman and Dr. William M., Sprules of Ottawa, Ontario, 
Vice Chairman for the ensuing year. 


The Commission reviewed the past year's fishery and the 
research conducted by its scientific staff at its meeting. It 
dealt with administrative matters and approved a research 
program for 1960. In the course of its sessions the Commis- 
sion conferred not only with its staff, but also with represen- 
tatives of the halibut fishermen’s, vessel owners’ and dealers 
organizations, and with its Industry Advisory Group consisting 
of representatives of each of the foregoing segments of the in- 
dustry. The scientific findings and all suggestions for regu- 
lations in 1960 were discussed at these meetings. In addition 
the Commission also conferred with representatives of the 
federal enforcement agencies of both countries regarding * 
their plans for expansion of such activities on different sec- 
tions of the Pacific Coast. 


The Commission also announced that the 1961 Annual Meet- 
ing will take place at Prince Rupert, British Columbia. 


Since in the past the United States and Canadian govern- 
ments have accepted the recommendations of the Commis= 
sion without changes, it is fairly certain that the 1960 regu- 
lations as recommended by the Commission will be ap- 
proved by the two governments, 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


U. S. PROPOSALS FOR WORLD 
CONFERENCE ON TUNAS AND 
NUTRITIVE VALUE OF FISHERY 
PRODUCTS ACCEPTED: 

The United States Delegation to the 
Tenth Session of the FAO Conference 
(held in Rome, October 31-November 20, 
1959) reports that: 





"The Conference recognized the value 
of holding world conferences in various 
fishery fields as a potent means of fur- 
thering the objectives of FAO; the re- 
ports of these conferences of experts 
formed the basis for creative action, 
and determined the direction that future 
activities should take, 
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International (Contd.): 


"Two major proposals by the United 
States Delegation were accepted and 
written into the report of the Conference. 
The first proposal, dealing with a world 
conference on the biology of tunas, was 
received favorably by all delegates, and 
the eae was made that the confer- 
ence be held in Hawaii, because itis a 
major center for research of tunas, and 
has excellent facilities for a conference. 
In the absence of specific authority for 
the United States Delegation to issue 
invitation, the time and place of this con- 
ference were left to the Director Gener- 
al to work out, in consultation with inter- 
ested governments. The other pregons). 
dealing with a symposium on the nutritive 
value of fishery products, was also re- 
ceived favorably, and the Committee has 
requested the Director General to go in- 
to the possibility of organizing this sym 
posium as a joint activity of the Fisher- 


an 


a 


ies and Nutrition Divisions, subject to 
the availability of funds. 


MARINE OILS 


ESTIMATED WORLD 
PRODUCTION, 1957-60: 





World production of marine oils (in- 
cludes whale and sperm whale oils and 
fish and fish-liver oils) in 1960 is ex- 
pected to be about 3 percent above 1959 


mainly because of a 
oil from the lL! 60 


Catch goals 


larger crop of whale 
Antarctic whaling 


announced by the 


159 


season, 
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NORTH PACIFIC FUR SEAL COMMISSION 


THIRD ANNUAL MEETING: 





The North Pacific Fur Seal Commis- 
sion adjourned its third Annual Meeting 
on January 27, 1960. The meetings were 
marked by a spirit of cooperation among 
the four participating delegations from 
Canada, Japan, U.S. S. R., and the United 
States. Each country on the Commission 
is represented by a Commissioner and 
Advisers. The Commission, which was 
established under the provisions of the 
1957 Interim Convention on Conservation 
of the North Pacific Fur Seals, signed at 
Washington on February 9, 1957, had 
opened its third Annual Meeting in Mos- 
cow on January 25. 


The Commission has as its major 


responsibility investigation of the fur- 
seal resources of the North Pacific 


| Ocean. The objective of this investiga- 

| tion is to determine the measures which 
will make possible the maximum sustain- 
able yield from these resources, with 

| due regard for their relation to the pro- 

| ductivity of other living marine resources 
in the area, In accordance with plans de- 
veloped by the Commission at its first 
and second meetings, research agencies 


nations participating in Antarctic whaling | ; 
total 17,500 blue-whale units, an increase 
of 2,200 units over 1958/59. The pro- 


duction of sperm oil this year is not ex- 


pected to rise, since prices received for 
the 1959 production were relatively low. 





e 1 - Estimated World Production of 
Marine Oils, 1957-60 


J iseoi/] 19592) | 1958 | 1957 | 


~ Tabl 








Marine Oils 





























Ady wy? ost Tons). . x 
Whale — 440 435 440 
Sperm whale eam 125 — 135 i0 
Fish {including lives). 500 490 470 485 
note . ss 2 2 5 5 ee 1,030 | 1,040 035 
1/Forecast. 2/Partly forecast. 





Fish oil production may be up slightly if 
the Norwegian winter and spring herring 
catch in1960 recovers from the low lev- 
els of 1958-59, (Foreign Crops and 

Markets, U.S. Department of Agricul- 

ture, January 28, 1960.) 


of the four Governments are 


researc while 


carrying 
United States 


—_ 
on 


nh at sea, 


scientists carry on research on the breed 
ing grounds on the Pribilof Islands in the 
Eastern Bering Sea, and Soviet scientists 

| do similar work on the Commander Is- 
lands in the Western Bering Sea, and on 
Robben Island in the Okhotsk Sea. The 
investigations are concentrated on dy- 

| namics of the fur-seal populations, dis- 
tribution and iain at sea, feeding 
habits, and harvesting methods. 





In the course of its deliberation, the 
Commission reviewed the results of the 
1959 scientific research programs of ate 
four Member Governments~--Canada, Ja- 
pan, the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, and the United States--regarding 
the fur seals of the North Pacific Ocean, 


It particularly noted the favorable 
growth of the Robben and Kommondorski 
herb and the progress being made on the 
Pribilof herd management program in- 
troduced in 1957 to develop the maximum 
sustainable yield from that herd. The 
1959 research work revealed that young 
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International (Contd.): 


tagged seals from the Pribilof Islands 
occurred in some numbers on the Com- 
mander Islands. A few Pribilof tagged 





ur seals even went as far afield as Rob- | 


ben Island west of Sakhalin. The Com- 
mission also approved a coordinated 


1 for research during the 1960 sea- 


The Japanese Commissioner was 
ected Chairman of the Commission 
serve through the next Annual Meet- 
and the U. S. S. R. Commissioner 
eta Vir ~ ( 
ecrea Vy von’ 


yhairman, 


d that the next Annual 


ing of the Commission would be 
ig January 30, 


Tokyo beginn 


waS agpree 





17 


l begin in 
oth sides of 
Investigations at the rook- 
summer as 


> end of their an- 


a+ a w 
February 1960 on b 


1 the early 
ing ground. 


of the Interim 
cial harvesting of 
sea is pr yhibited, All harvest- 
he | ding grounds 
itrol of the United States on 


islands, and under the con- 


1e Dree 


the Soviet Government on Robben | 


ind the Commander Islands, 





ie) a! Fisheries Review, February 1959, 


\NIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 
PERATION TO BE REORGANIZED 
the regular Ministerial Meeting 
Organization for European Eco- 
Cooperation and also at special 
gs held in Paris, January 12-14, 
Organization for European Economic 
yperation governments to replace 
the OEEC with a new organization in 
which the United States and Canada 
could participate as full members. 
Under the present organization, both 
are associate members. 


Cor r 


| 
| 


Upon his return to Washington, Under 


Secretary of State Douglas Dillon, who 
represented the United States at the 
meetings, issued the following statement: 
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an agreement was reached by the 20 


| 
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"! 


. .. At these special meetings the 
20 governments reached decisions which 
are of great potential importance for the 
future of economic cooperation in the 
Free World. Agreement was reached to 
work together for the establishment of 

a successor organization to the OEEC 
(Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation) in which the United States 
could participate as a full member and 
which would facilitate cooperation be- 
tween the industrialized nations of the 
Free World in meeting the major eco- 
nomic problems which will face the world 
during the coming decade, 


"As a result of the Paris decisions 
we also have reason to expect that a 
serious and successful effort will now 
be made to solve the problems of Euro- 
pean trade connected with the European 
Economic Community, and the European 
Free Trade Association--the Six and the 
Seven. We have obtained assurances that 
any solution will take full account of the 
interests of the United States and other 
countries in accordance with the princi- 
ples of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. 


‘Also during the Paris meetings the 
governments of a number of capital ex- 
porting nations agreed to consult togeth- 
er on their efforts to provide develop- 
ment assistance to the less developed 
areas, This group will probably holdits 
first meeting in Washington in the near 
future." 


Australia 


GOOD CATCHES ON NEW 

SHRIMP GROUNDS REPORTED: 
Australia's chartered exploratory 

fishing vessel Challenge towards the 

end of 1959 reported the discovery of 

a shrimp fishing area off Cape Moreton, 

A report from the Challenge, covering 

work during the third week of November 

1959, says: 





Shrimp were obtained in all depths 
between 20-32 fathoms, the most pro- 
ductive depths being 27-32 fathoms. In 


over 32 fathoms shrimp were obtained, 
but the ground carries large quantities 
of starfish. 
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Australia (Contd.): 


One drag on November 19 of 60 min- 
utes yielded 70 pounds of king shrimp 
in a depth of 32 fathoms. Size range 
was from 3-9 inches and averaged 6-7 
inches (heads on), Drags were made 
out to 80 fathoms but no shrimp were 
found, 


The area tested extends at least 15 





miles from northeast to northwest of 
Cape Moreton, 


in company with 7 trawlers which had_ | 
had difficulty in finding the ground. 
Catches for those vessels ranged from 
400-700 pounds of king shrimp for the 
night. Some 170 pounds of king shrimp 
were taken by the Challenge using an 
American balloon trawl. 





Leaving Cape Moreton, the Challenge | 
trawled east of Moreton, Stradbroke, and} 
South Stradbroke Islands in depths to 80 
fathoms. Only a small quantity of shrimp 
was taken. The area showed reasonably 
good trawlable ground which could hold 
shrimp. 


Between November 28 and Decem- 
ber 8 the Challenge worked from South- 
port to Tweed Heads, Byron Bay, and 
Ballina. 


The bottom between Southport and 
Tweed Heads seemed unsuitable for 
trawling, but off Ballina, in 44-45 fath- 
oms, 15 pounds of king shrimp were 
obtained. It was the best show of king 
shrimp found in over 40 fathoms, It 
was intended to work the area at night. 
The ground appeared to be hard. (Aus- 
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RESTRICTIONS ON IMPORTS OF 
SOME FISHERY PRODUCTS REMOVED: 

In another step towards normal world 
trading, Australia has removed rstric- 
tions on imports of fresh, chilled, and 
frozen fish from the dollar area. Aus- 
tralia makes the fourth country (others 
are Italy, United Kingdom, and France) 
which liberalized restrictions on the 
imports of some fishery products from 
the dollar area during 1959 or early 
1960. In November 1959, Australia lift- 
ed restrictions on imports of fresh and 
frozen salmon, 





SHRIMP INDUSTRY: 


Although the Australian Government and the fishing indus- 
try are interested in expanding both the shrimp catch and ex- 
ports, expansion of the shrimp industry has been slow. At an 
estimated catch level of 6.5 million pounds (heads on) in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, the landings would be down 
slightly from the preceding fiscal year total of 6.8 millicn 
pounds. 








Fishing Fleet: There are about 150 vessels engaged full 
time in the Australian shrimp fishery. These vessels range 
in size from 30-60 feet in length with motors up to about 350 
horsepower. During the peak shrimp fishing season, the 
fleet increases to about 200 vessels, 


Ex~Vessel Prices and Costs of Production for Export: 
Prices being paid to the vessels for exportable sizes of shrimp 
(mostly 21-25 and 26-30 count) were from 39-42 U.S. cents a 
pound, Catches of shrimp are sold ungraded. Total costs for 
processing shrimp for export amount to about 23-24 cents a 
pound, including all costs to point of shipment other than stor- 
age at point of export. This latter cost, if incurred, would 
increase the total cost by 1 or 2 cents a pound, Additional 
costs to the distributor’s level in the United States would in- 
clude ocean freight, insurance, handling, storage, and broker's 
commission, 

















Export Trade in Shrimp: Australian statistics do not list 
the value of shrimp exports as those exports are combined 
with exports of other shellfish in the export statistics. The 
Australian Fisheries Division of the Department of Primary 
Industry estimates that exports for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960, will be about 450,000 pounds of headless 
shrimp, or about 5 percent higher than the 1958/59 fiscal 
year exports of 427,000 pounds. 


Export Controls and Taxes: There are no taxes or 
other export restrictions imposed on the shrimp exported 
from Australia. Under the Exports Regulations, shrimp 
must be processed in an establishment approved by the 






































ealia ‘5 rie lourcle - ¢ ary Government, The regulations prescribe certain sanitary 
tralia Fisheries Newsletter ’ January requirements, freezing times, and maximum temperatures 
1960 a for freezing and storage. Inspectors for the Government in- 
i ie es sure compliance with the regulations. 
f Table 1 - Australia’s Landings and Value of Heads-On Shrimp by Species, 1956/57-1958/59 
Fiscal Species of Shrimp otal 
Year 1/ Green Tail | School | Tiger | King | Banana | Other Quantity Value 2/ 
osceveceree Coeccccesece (1,000 Lbs.) ccc cccsss 6. HOC es CFs tA US$1,000 
ORR 6. v0 cade 68 2,092 679 2,280 974 46 6,751 943,000 2,112 
aa 832 970 627 1,539 647 37 4,647 796,618 1,784 
1956/57 .... 693 1,47€ 303 1,780 793 30 5,076 851,423 1,907 
| Se 2ll 2.070 | 336 2.092 1.138 _| ~ 6,148 163,267 1,710 
1/Fiscal year July-June, 
| 2/Australian pounds converted at rate of US$2,24=14A, 
L 
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Australia (Contd.): 
































ous 2 - Australia’s Exports’ of Headless Shrimp, 
® Fiscal Years 1956/57-1958/59 
lCountry 1958/59 | 1957/58 | 1956/57, | 
| 

swsewtoses (1,000 Lbs.)....... 
United States2/ .., 386 | 267 232 
New Guinea..... 35 23 34 
Other 2... cece 6 7 22 
errr 427 | __297 308 
1/Mostly king and banana shrimp. 
2 Includes Hawaii. 








Summary: In view of the slow rate of expansion of the 
Australian shrimp fishery, it appears unlikely that shrimp 
exports to the United States will exceed the present level 
for some time in the future. (U. S. Embassy in Canberra, 
report dated December 11, 1959.) 


[TUNA FISHERY HAS GOOD SEASON: | 


fo December 10, 1065, one Ausira~ 
rm with canneries had received 
The 
for the season came in bursts and 
ised more tuna in a shorter 
time than ever before. The newclipper 
Estelle Star was believed to be the top 
at. Tuna were apparently moving 
th, being taken off Cape Howe. Some | 
fin showed up in the Eden area-- 


taken in Lakes Entrance area, 
fish. 


1,600 metric tons of tuna, 


xes 
were about 15-lb, 
a <a 


The tuna clippers Fairtuna and Ta- 





oma returned to South Australia, re- 
ortedly with 20 tons of tuna. Some | 
re of their tuna was held by another 
stralian firm (Sydney) which said 
ld merchandise it. An Austra- 

an firm was paying 5d, a pound ($93 

iort ton) for tuna 15-80 pounds and 
td, a pound ($75 ton) for other sizes for 
andings at Pt. Lincoln or Adelaide. 

a Fisheries Newsletter, Janu- 








Brazil 


NEW SHORE-BASED WHALING 
STATION ESTABLISHED: 

\ new Brazilian land-based whaling 
station is being installed in the northern 
part of the State of Rio de Janeiro, about 
500 miles north of the whaling station at 
Imbituba, in the State of Santa Catarina. 
The station will operate from May to No- 
vember, or during the same periods as 
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other Brazilian land-based whaling sta- 
tions. According to information received 
from the International Whaling Commis- 
sion in London, the estimated production 
of the new station will be 390 blue-whale 
units, derived from minke and sperm 
whales. 


Pa 


British Guiana 


EXPANSION OF SHRIMP FISHERY 
CAUSES CONCERN: 

During the latter part of 1959 an in- 
creasing amount of attention was given 
by United States and Venezuela shrimp 
fishermen to the establishment of opera- 
tions in British Guiana, 





At the present time there is a corpora- 
tion in British Guiana that operates two 
vessels, and in addition accepts the 
catches of approximately 27 additional 
vessels (principally from Florida and 
Texas) fishing off British Guiana. 


During the past 10 months this corpo- 
ration has forwarded to the United States 


market 1.1 million pounds of frozen 
shrimp valued at about US$500,000. 


There are strong indications that a 
number of additional trawlers that have 
operated out of Venezuela are now seri-~ 
ously interested in moving to new grounds 
because of various difficulties with the 
Venezuelan Government and merchants 
regarding their operations. 


There are applications for permis- 
sion to fish out of British Guiana origi- 
nating from this Venezuelan group for 
about 12 additional trawlers, and it also 
appears that more trawlers are gradual- 
ly coming in from Florida, probably a- 
bout 20 vessels. 


The Department of Fisheries of Brit- 
ish Guiana is extremely concerned that 
this influx of vessels could well cause a 
serious situation because of the large 
number of very young fish caught during 
shrimp fishing and because the fish are 
discarded thereby creating a serious 
waste of potential fish in British Guiana 
waters. Special concern is also caused 
by the shrimp vessels catching a large 
quantity of young red snappers which 





British Guiana (Contd.): | 
are an important source of food and in- 
come to that country. 

Fishing vessels operating out of Brit-| 
ish Guiana come under local regulations | 
which require owners or masters to ac- 
cept Government personnel to accompa- 
ny vessels on voyages whereby techni- 
cians can observe at first hand methods 
and operations, and more particularly 
evaluate the proportion of fish being dis- 
carded from shrimp catches, (U1 
States Embassy in 
ary 2, 1960.) 


ited 


Georgetown, Febru- 





British North Borneo 


TUNA FISHING COMPANY 
STABLISHED BY JAPANESE: 


\ Japanese company has decide 
estabdlisn a jolnt tuna shing comp: 

British North Borneo with its S¢ 
mnasn ] iSiand OU ile S € ST O! 
Tawa In Februar 960 the Japanes« 
company's freezership Guiyo Mar 
(3,500 tons) was expe cted to Sai for 
Borneo, In the eol l . & ¢ 7ac 
boats will be used to catch stimated 
8,000 tons eal The canner i 1 
Nii ye Set-up co Cctlo VitN tne 
shing oper pacl 
LUU,UUL cases n D1 
tal of the ne some 
$638,889 ( Ne 





Cameroun- 


NEW NATION 


HAS PROMISING 
FISHERIES RESOURCES: __ 


The fishing industry has just recent- 


begun to be exploited in Cameroun, 


In spite of a relatively limited coast line 
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(about 186 miles), Cameroun's maritime | 


fishing industry looks quite promising, 
for the country is well endowed with 
numerous salt-water lagoons and the 
1/Became an independent state January 1, 1960, and is 
located in the Gulf of Guinea. Formerly was part of 
French Equatorial Atrica and a United Nations Trustee - 
ship ufder French rule. 





| 
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huge estuary of the Wouri River at Dou- 
ala. By the end of November 1959 ex- 
ports had already amounted to 422 tons, 





Fishing in Cameroun is practiced by 
about 1,500 natives composing two dis- 
tinct groups, those who work for Euro- 
pean-owned fishing companies and inde- 
pendent fishermen, The former fish by 
trawling, mostly for a type of sea perch 
called "Otolithes."' Other fish caught in 
Cameroun waters are sole, catfish, dol- 
phin, shark, ray, gurnard, hogfish, mul- 
let, conger eel, spiny lobster, shrimp, 
crab, tuna, barracuda, seapike, and carp, 
The independent fishermen use 


and fish with hand lines and cas 





pirogues 

t net. 
More fish is being eaten locally in 

south of Cameroun each year, which is } 

dried and smoked before being 

eted. The fresh fish market is pri- 
controlled by the E 


ed companies. 


“4 
uSUAaALLY 
mark 


larly 


uropean-own- 


It is believed that as Cameroun turns 


more and more to its own resources, } 








ow that it is independent, one of the in- 
lustries which will expand is the fishing 
dustry (United States Embassy in Ya- 
ounde, February 15, 1960.) 
Er, 
a“ } 
Canada < 


H COLUMBIA FISH 
PLANTS CLOSED 
TO POOR MARKET: 








nid-December 1959, the independently~operated fish 
meal 9il plants in British Columbia sunced that they 
would not reopen their plants following the Christmas holi- 


and 





ann 


days due to the depressed world market for fish meal and ! 
oil. As of the end of January this year, the reduction plants 
remained closed with the exception of one fishermen’s coop~ 
erative in Prince Rupert. 

The usual spring opening of the 1959 herring fishing sea~ 
son in British Columbia was delayed until early October due 
to a dispute between the plant operators and the fishermen’s 
union over the ex~vessel price for herring to be used for re~ 
duction. The fishermen’s union had demanded a 14,6-per~ 
cent increase over the 1958 price of $13 aton. The fish meal } 


and oil plants rejected this offer and the union finally ac~ 
cepted a two~year contract at the 1958 ex-vessel price. Her~ 
ring fishing began on October 6, 1959. In spite of the short 
fishing season, landings of herring through December 19, 
1959, amounted to 166,251 tons as compared with 174,576 
tons landed during the normal-length season of 1958 up to 
that same date. 


Spokesmen for the British Columbia herring reduction in~ 
dustry in replying to protests by the fishermen’s union point j 
out that when the original contract was signed (probably 
1958 or earlier), herring meal was selling at about $162 a ' 
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Canada (Contd.): Chile 


- " 
| LANGOSTINO INDUSTRY: 


and that when the shutdown was announced in mid~-De-~ 








be 959, prices had dropped to about $115 a ton. Dur- — : 
hat period world oil prices also declined. The spokes- The most important shellfish landed 
ttrik 2d 1e drop ) “es for 1 eal and c Roe ~ | . 115. - . "! 
attributed the drop in prices for fish meal and oil to in Chile is the langostino, or salt-wa- 
the sharp increase in fish meal production by Peru, the 


rop of fish meal and oil produced in South and South- ter crawfish (Galatheus monodon), This 











































































¥ a, plus increased use of vegetable oils. The Brit- | shellfish is not closely related to either 
( mbia jucers claim that they cannot compete with | . ‘ : . : 
w-priced fish meal from Peru (about $110 a ton f.o.b, |the Shrimp or spiny lobster, but is con- 
rt in January 1960). In rebuttal to statements by the sidered by the United States fishery trade 
sh meal and oil plant spokesmen, the union has accused the | ss "! . 
mpanies of ‘‘inefficient production methods’’ and also the |tO be a spiny lobster-type meat and is 
lian Government of failure to broaden the market for classified as suchin U.S. Customs 
ring rhe cor any spokesmen claim that high produc~ . 
or prc it British Columbia from pro- recoras, 
ned, pickled, and smoked herring products. | 
‘ Columbia fishermen were reported to be | The ‘langostinos'' are caught in depths 
fron Provincial and Federal trae ad |ranging from 50 to 100 fathoms, and the 
ire nt s to resume produc- | as: = ’ P e 
ate ed gra a subsidy to permit | fishing season is from May to December. 
eration, | Landings of about 12.6 million pounds in 
| . hrough De ber 19, British Colum- | 1956 increased to 25.1 million pounds in 
I nts produced 30,031 tons of fish meal and 4,328,220 | 1957, and to 28.3 million pounds in1958, 
¢ f fist il as ympared t 31,337 tons of 
January The fishermen receive 65 U, S. cents 
a case of 13 kilos, or about 2.27 U.S. 
cents a pound for the whole "langostinos.' 
Observers state that the recovery from 
whole "langostinos'' in terms of the cook- 
| rISH COLUMBIA SHUCKED ed, peeled, and deveined tail portion ex- 
TER PRODUCTION ported to the United States is only about 
ER IN 1959: 15 percent. 
Fe British Columbia shucked re st i ie 
atl gb Exports to the Unitec States of the 
( l < 1mounteada t& | c . ' . . 
apete cooked, peeled, and deveined "langostino 
peria ms (e 58 T » tat! 4 Ste as 
: : |tails'’ began in 1955 (about 5,000 pounds) 
€ i l » pe cent na } ne . P R a 
= ; and climbed to 441,423 pounds in 1956, 
I 1¢ 12, zt Pail . . . : 
: : : fag and were almost 1 million pounds inboth 
) € e emp € l ee " = m a =~ 
eae Meee ada 1957 and 1958, according to U, S. Cus- 
ws for Imperial measures: rae alt P 
: $0,.33-0.40 , $0.65- ne ee 
s, $1,00-1.65 lons, $4.00- 
? ¥ ° > *k x 
— — “, > T Tr V. 
British C ia's Oyster Meats SHRIME INDUSTRY: / 
Pr , 1958-59 Most of Chile's shrimp catch is made 
| — memes 5 1 |in cold deep water (100 fathoms or more) 
8 ee nn eR ey and are sold in Chile as 'camarones," 
1 | : 4} otal | m1 : 
Pints} Pints | Quarts |Gallons| Other erm, The shrimp run about 120 to the pound 
z LO ' an 
— ——_—__—__+— 1 - ———| | heads off and are caught usually from 
.- 24, 849) 38, 845) 3,503 74, 632 | Mz Paccaeniont N di t ti- 
: 18, 492| 32° 675| 3,241 |62,834| | May to December. According to esti 
é a = 1, 2003 U. S. gallons, _} | mates, the landings in 1959 amounted to 
about 750,000 pounds, or about 11 per- 
eal | Retail prices in Vancouver on Janu- | cent lower than the 842,000 pounds re- 
oe ry lo, 1960, were C$0.52-0.55 for an ported for 1958. Landings both in 1958 
imperial half-pint container. _ and 1959 were about three times the land- 
Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, March i959, | ings made in 1956 and 1957. 
p. 61 
a= As of December 1959, 15 vessels 
\ 4 . . 
“s puticanaael | were reported to be engaged in the shrimp 
a af | fresh | fishery. These shrimp fishing vessels, 


' Jog of 20-50 metric tons hold capacity, range 
* Rg et in size from 44 to 80 feet in length and 

SHIP 3 are powered by 100 to 300 German-made 

Diesel engines. 
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Chile (Contd.): 


Shrimp processing plants purchase 
heads~on shrimp from the vessels at 
$1.10 per case of 15 kilos (about 3,33 
U.S. cents a pound). Based on a head- 
less shrimp cost of about 10 U. S. cents 
a pound, other costs of deveining, cook- 
ing, freezing, packaging, and transporta- 
tion bring production costs up to about 
42 U.S. cents a pound, 


Exports from 1956-59 were all tothe 
United States and amounted to 163,636 
pounds in 1958, 45,340 pounds in 1957, 
and 84,027 pounds in 1956, according to 
U. S. Customs records, 


The 1959 budget of the Corporacion de 
Fomento de la Produccion (Government 
Development Corporation) included 
US$500,000 for use in facilitating the pur- 
chase of fishing boats. InOctober 1959, 
the Government announced that the Minis- 
try of Agriculture wouldimport motors 
and fishing equipment to be sold oncredit 
to fisheries cooperatives in the Prov- 
inces of Tarapaca and Antofagasta. The 
Government hopes to extend credit to 
other fisheries districts in the future. 

4 United States citizen proposes to es- 
tablish a shipyard at Iquique for building 
fishing vessels of native wood, The pro- 
posed vessels will be combination trawl-| 
er-purse seiners about 66 feet in length 
with a hold capacity of 100 tons. 


There are no taxes on shrimp ex- 
ports, but the processing companies are | 
taxed. A letter of credit is required to | 
obtain an export license. Inspections 
for quality are made at the plant and 
the point of shipment. (United States 
Embassy in Santiago, December 17 
1959.) 


, 


Cuba 


GOVERNMENT ASSUMES CONTROL 
OF FISHING COOPERATIVES: > 4 
In a brief Resolution published in the 





Cuban Official Gazette No. 9 of January 

ary 14, 1960, the INRA (National Agra- 

rian Reform Institute) formally assumed 
control over all the Cuban fishing coop- 
eratives. 
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This confirms previous reports that 
the INRA intended to enter more actively 
into the fisheries field. However, no of- 
ficial announcement has been made con- 
cerning the reported possibility that the 
National Fisheries Institute (Instituto Na- 
cional de la Pesca) would be completely 
absorbed by the Fisheries Department of 
the INRA. 


RESOLUTION ESTABLISHES 
MAXIMUM PRICES FOR MANY 
FISH AND SHELLFISH: 

The Cuban Ministry of Commerce 
Resolution No. 3, which appeared in Of- 
ficial Gazette No. 6 of January 11, 1960, 








established maximum prices to the public 
on a number of listed fish and shellfish 
products. 


The National Fisheries Institute (In- 
stituto Nacional de la Pesca) of the Cuban 
Maritime Development Office previously 
had established a new ceiling price to be 
paid to fishermen of US$12 per case of 
60 pounds for whole spiny lobster or for 
20 pounds of spiny lobster tails, which 
was to become effective retroactively to 
June 15, 1959. This decision, published 
in Official Gazette No. 207 of Novem- 
ber 2, 1959, is being hotly contested by 
the spiny lobster packing plant owners 
who may be obliged thereby to pay the 
difference between the new price of $12 
per case and the formerly~agreed price 
of $11.50 per case, retroactively to 
June 15, 1959. 





The stated purpose of these pricing 
regulations are said to be to improve 
the economic position of the Cuban fish- 
ermen as aclass. The regulations mili- 
tate quite definitely against the packing 
plant owners. The Cuban Government 
claims that the consuming public will al- 
so benefit from these pricing measures. 


Recently the INRA (National Agrarian 
Reform Institute) was reported to have 
expropriated approximately 300 fishing 
vessels in Las Villas Province. The 


INRA is proceeding to establish fisher- 
men's cooperatives and is operating ice 
plants and "peoples stores" in that area. 
The INRA is also reported to have inter- 
vened several packing firms in Manzanil- 
lo, Oriente, which will henceforth be op- 








—— 
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Cuba (Contd.): 





erated as cooperatives. A boatyard in 
Manzanillo is also reported to have 
aunched the first fishing boat construct- 
1 for the INRA, 





The INRA apparently has not yet felt 
to attempt to expropriate 
onc in the Habana area 
re it might be expected that the INRA 
d encounter considerable resistance, 
tially on the part of the Habana fish- 
ippers who display no inten- 
f willingness to turn over their 
ned boats to any cooperative | 


t expedient 


shing c erns 


«LL 
eet SK 





SO 


Ow 


shing organizations, INRA has report- | 
paid in cash for all the fishing fa- 
} es it has thus far expropriated, the 








ted States Embassy in Habana re- 
1on January 18, 1960. 
} Se l Fisheries Review, December 
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| Denmark 


XPERIMENTS ON FRESH 
UPMENTS PLANNED: 


exporters located in Esbjerg, 


FISH 


['wo fish 


mal have been selected by the Dan- 
linistry of Fisheries to carry out 
xperimental shipments of various kinds 
sh fish to France and Italy. The 
t is being financed by a grant of 
2 roner (US$3,621), and will be 
rvis¢ experts from the Minis- 
I earch laborato1 
The project is comprehensive, and 
iclude tests of various packing ma- 
als, insulation materials, and mar- 


researches of the demand for the 
fish in the area to which they are 
yped. The shipments will take place 
*a period of several months so that 
ie effect of air temperature on the fish 
can also be taken into account. The first 


snipmerl 


nt is scheduled to go to Boulogne, 
trance, states a United States Embassy 
lispatch from Copenhagen dated Janu- 
1960. 


or 9 
ary 


Q 
72 
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Egypt 


EQUIPMENT FOR NEW SARDINE 
CANNING PLANT RECEIVED: 








According to press reports from 
Egypt, the Japanese equipment for the 
sardine canning plant to be set up at 
Damietta arrived early in February at 
Port Said. The reports state that the 
cost of setting up the new canning plant 
will be about 100,000 Egyptian pounds 
(about US$284,000 at official exchange 
rate) and that the plant will be in opera- 
tion in September 1960. The canned sar- 
dines produced by the plant are destined 
for export, the United States Consul at 
Port Said reported on February 2, 1960. 


ees Say 
French West Africa 


TUNA FISHERY TRENDS, 

DECEMBER 1959: 

~ The 1959760 tuna fishing season off 
French West Africa began on November 1, 
1959, one month earlier than in 1958. 
This will be the fifth tuna fishing season 
in that area and landings are expected to 
be up sharply from the 1958/59 season. 





| 


A Senegalese delegation, headed by 
the Director of Cabinet of the Minister 
of Rural Economy, participated on Sep- 
tember 30, 1959, in the Paris meeting 
of the Tuna~Fish Interprofessional Com- 
mittee. It submitted the 1959/60 season's 
program which involves a catch of 16,000 
metric tons of tuna (about 7,000 tons land- 
ed in 1958/59 season) and which was a- 
greed to according to official sources. 

Of that quantity, 7,500 tons are to be 
processed in the 5 local canneries 
(against 4,500 tons in 1958/59), 2,500 
will be frozen in the Dakar area and 
shipped to French mainland canneries, 
and 6,000 tons are due to be frozen in 
Dakar for sale in foreign markets. In 
connection with the latter, the Minister 
of Rural Economy mentioned in a press 
interview late in November that a United 
States tuna canning firm had made "ex- 
tremely interested proposals regarding 
the United States market. . .with a possi- 
bility of offering an outlet for as much 
as 10,000 tons annually." He also re- 
ferred to a contract for the supply of 
3,000 tons of tuna which had been placed 
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French West Africa (Contd.): 


by Italy, which groups the tuna clippers 
of France and Senegal. 


The possibility of substantially ex- 
panding the tuna canning facilities in the 
Dakar area has been under consideration. 
A mission of three top executives, two 
representing France's fishing interests 
and the third the Caisse Centrale de 
Credits Cooperatifs pour la Peche, came 
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to Dakar in October to study the possi- 
bility of establishing a tuna cannery with 
a capacity of 1,000 metric tons a month, 
If this project materializes, Dakar would 
have the largest such factory in French 
West Africa and, reportedly, of all the 
European Economic Community (EEC) 
countries, 


The 1959/60 16,000-ton tuna catch 
quota reportedly represents half of the 
expected total for the area. The Sene- 
galese Government is most anxious to 
develop the tuna resources, the United 
States Consul at Dakar reported on De- 
cember 17, 1959. 





German Federal Republic 


FOUR STERN-FISHING TRAWLERS 
ORDERED BY FISHING COMPANY: 

~ West Germany's largest ocean fish- 
ing company has contracted with Brem- 
erhaven shipyards for seven Diesel- 
powered trawlers. Four of the new ves- | 
sels will be of the stern-fishing type. 
Two of the stern-fishing trawlers will 
be about 219.8 feet in length with a 36.1- 
foot beam. Both of these vessels will 

be equipped for freezing fish and for fish 
meal production, 


The other two stern-fishing trawlers, 
reportedly, will differ significantly in 
construction and method of operation 
from the usual type of stern-fishing 
trawler. The other three conventional 
trawlers will be built for the herring 
fishery. All seven vessels will be placed 
in service in 1960 and 1961. (Fiskets 


paper.) 
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Greece 


AGREEMENT REACHED WITH 
PORTUGAL FOR CONSTRUCTION 
OF TWO FACTORYSHIPS: 

The Greek Government announced late 
in1959thatan agreement had been reach- 
ed with Portugal for the construction of 
two factoryships. The vessels will be 84 
meters (about 256 feetin length) and will 
be paid for from the proceeds of 5,200 
metric tons of Greek tobacco sold to Por- 
tugal. The vessels aretobe sold to two 
Greek fishing companies on very liberal 
terms. The value of each factoryship is 
estimated tobe about US$1,850,000. The 
contract with the Greek fishing compa- 
nies calls for repayment of the loans in 
eight annual installments. 





The contract terms, 
very 


which call for 
little actual capital outlay on the 
part of two Greek fishing companies who 
will operate the vessels, has been the 
cause of some criticism on the part of 
the Greek fishing industry. (Aleia, De- 
cember 17, 1959.) 


FROZEN FISH PRODUCTION AND 
IMPORTS INCREASE: 

~ The four Greek fishing vessels that 
fished off the Northwest African Coast 
(Mauritania) during 1959 landed 3,900 
metric tons of frozen fish. In addition, 
frozen fish imports of 2,269 tons (valued 
at US$645,000) from January~June 1959 
were up by 449 tons from the 1,820 tons 
(valued at US$468,000) imported in 1958, 
For the whole of 1959, it is estimated 
that frozen fish imports will total 5,000 
tons, valued at US$1,500,000. 





In 1960 it is estimated that 10 vessels 
under construction in foreign shipyards 
will be added to the fleet. With these ad- 
ditions to the fleet of vessels equipped 
for freezing fish at sea, landings of fro- 
zen fish in 1960 are expected to be about 
12,000 tons and by 1961 should reach 
18,000 tons. 


Some Greek fishing firms find the ex- 
pansion of the landings and imports of 
frozen fish a cause of worry. These 


firms have requested the Government to 
postpone new ship building and curtailim- 
ports, the Greek fishing periodical, Aleia 


reported inthe December 1959 issue. 
= <—es <P 
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Haiti 


NEW TAX ON IMPORTED 
FISHERY PRODUCTS: 

~ A new Haitian tax of 5 percent on the 
c.i.f. value of imported luxury foodstuffs, 
including practically all fishery products 
except fresh and salt fish, became effec- 
on January 27, 1960. The fishery 
lucts subject to the new tax are as 
follows: Tariff Item No. 12433: salmon, 
iply prepared and preserved in cans; 
No. 12434: cod fish, herring, aiglefin 








+ 


ive 


pro 


(haddock), mackerel, tuna with or with- 
t sauce or oil, and salmon packed in 
sauce or Oil; 12434 A: kippered herring 


moked herring in boxes without oil 


idded); No. 12435: sardines and similar 
fish, with or without oil; No. 12436: an- 
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hovies and anchovy en No. 12437: 
caviar, fish eggs, and fish paste; No. 
2438: oysters and shrimp in cans: No. 
2439: other fish, scallops, and seafood 
rroducts, preserved, 

Most luxury-type foods imported into 


ti are also subject to a general luxu- 
tax of 4-6 percent, depending on the 
product. Information on the fishery 
products against which this tax is 
evi not available. (United States 
Embassy at Port-Au-Prince, Febru- 
1960.) 
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Honduras 


SHRIM P INDUSTRY: 


P rior to ‘or to 1958 shriiap landings in Hon- 

2d to about 50,000 pounds. In 1958, Honduras, 
r Central American countries, experienced 
and landings in that year were probably close 
inds. However, in 1959 the trend was reversed 
vorable legislation which curtailed the opera- 
n vessels (mostly United States) and (2) the 

States shrir Maximum potential is 
of headless shrimp a year, half 








np prices, 
lion pounds 


half pink, 





size of the shrimp is reported to average about 26- 

j int per pound (headless), and very few under 15-count 
hrir are caught. Two species dominate the catches-- 

hrimp (Penaeus schmitti) and pink shrimp (Penaeus 






As of mid-October 1959, there were 
t active shrimp trawlers fishing for shrimp in 
A freezership, which had been operating with 
see of five trawlers, grounded and sank, and several 
awlers were laid up for repairs. All of the vessels are 


luras, 


wered with Diesel engines and range in length from 30 
o 70 feet. No shrimp fishing vessels are being built in 
Honduras, Further additions to the fleet at the present 


time are doubtful due to restrictive laws, and the high cost 
f production, 





| 
| 
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Costs of Production; For independent vessels, costs 
(based on 1958 figures) of producing shrimp for export 
are estimated to be about 51.5 U. S, cents. These 
costs are as follows: ex-vessel price, 32.5 cents; freez~ 
ing and grading, 7.0 cents; cases and cartons, 3.0 cents; 
unloading or permit charges, 5.0 cents; and export taxes, 
4.0 cents, In addition, cost of ocean freight to the United 
States is about 3.5 cents a pound, and other costs incurred 
to the point of distribution in the United States includes un- 
loading, storage, and commission, These costs help to ex- 
plain the sharp drop in exports in 1959. 


Shore Facilities For Processing Shrimp: There are 
two freezers located in Honduras. One plant is located on 
the Island of Guanaja and the second on Caratasca Lagoon, 
Another freezing facility was the freezership which was lost 
by sinking. Ice costs about $12.50 a ton and Diesel fuel 20 
U.S. cents a gallon, 








Exports and Taxes: No reliable figures on shrimp 
exports are available from Honduras. According to United 
States Customs figures, imports of shrimp from Honduras 
jumped from none in 1957 to about 836,000 pounds in 1958, 
and then declined to 271,000 pounds in 1959. 





Prior to September 1959 export taxes amounted to 10 
percent on a valuation of 1.5 lempiras a pound (about 75 
U. S; cents) plus an additional tax of 10 centavos a 100 
kilos, Currently export taxes amount to 10 percent on an 
export price of 80 centavos (40 U. S, cents a pound) plus 
the 10 centavos a 100 kilos mentioned above, This a- 
mounts to slightly over 4 U. S. cents a pound, the United 
States Embassy at Mexico reported on December 14, 1959. 





iceland 


CONVENTION PROPOSES 
INCLUSION OF COASTAL SHELF 
IN TERRITORIAL FISHING LIMITS: 

A national Fisheries Convention was 
held in Reykjavik, Iceland, the week of 
February 7, 1960, with delegates repre- 
senting the seamen, fishing boat owners, 
and fish processors. This convention 
issued a resolution to the effect that Ice- 
land's “entire coastal shelf shall be with- 
in the fishing jurisdiction limits" and it 
is Iceland's ‘duty and right to decide con- 
servation measures for the fish stocks 
on the coastal shelf... ." 





In the opening speech it was mention- 
ed that the catch per fisherman has in- 
creased 20 times since 1905, In 1959the 
fish catch per working fisherman came 
to 100 metric tons. (United States Em- 
bassy at Reykjavik, February 19, 1960.) 
OK 


* OK 


FISHERIES TRENDS, JANUARY 1960: 
On January 14, 1960, the Icelandic 
Federation of Labor announced that the 


negotiations committee for the Seamen's 
Union had recommended to the partici- 








pating unions that wages and terms for 
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Iceland (Contd.): 


fishermen on the motorboat fleet tem- 
porarily remain the same as those for 
1959. 


At a meeting of the Reykjavik Munici- 
pal Fisheries Board on January 4 it was 
announced that the Municipal Fish Pack- 
ing Center would join the Freezing 
Plants Corporation for frozen fish ex- 
port purposes. 


Since the Municipality purchased the 
fish packing center from the State last 
summer it has almost doubled the cen- 
ter's capacity. It continued to use the 
same agents abroad for selling its fro- 
zen fish products. 


The decision to join the Freezing 
Plants Corporation increases the lat- 
ter's share of the frozen fish export 
market from about 81-85 percent. The 
remainder is sold by the Federation of 
Iceland Cooperative Societies. 


With the opening of the winter cod 
season, Icelandic trawler owners are 
faced with a severe shortage of fisher- 
men. This shortage is primarily due 
to the Faroese Fishermen's Union re- 
fusing to permit their members to work 
on Icelandic vessels until assurances 
were obtained that they would not suffer 
as a result of the rumored currency de- 
valuation and would not have to pay Ice- 
landic taxes. However on January 21 a 
telegram was received from this Union 
that three representatives would arrive 
in Reykjavik on January 26 to talkterms 
with the Union of Iceland Fishing Ves- 
sels Owners. The importance of the 
Faroese for manning the Icelandic fish- 
ing fleet is seen from the fact that last 
year 880 foreign seamen, mostly Far- 
oese, out of 6,000 crewmembers man- 
ned vessels of the fishing fleet. (United 
States Embassy at Reykjavik, January 25, 
1960.) 


FISHERY LANDINGS IN 1959 
BREAK RECORD: 

Preliminary estimates on the land- 
ings of fishery products in Iceland of 
623,000 metric tons make 1959 the best 
year in history. This amount exceeds 
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the very good landings made in 1958 by 


42,000 tons. The record landings made | 
in 1959 were due primarily to the good 
herring catch, which exceeded the 1958 
landings of that species by 76,000 tons. | 


Although the over-all 1959 herring 
fishery was excellent, the South Coast 
season which ended on January 12, 1960, 
was disappointing in the landings of large 
herring suitable for salting, In 1958, the 
South Coast fishery yielded 107,000 bar- 
rels of salted herring as compared with 
51,488 barrels during the 1959 season. 

The 1959 production of salt herring was 
not sufficient to meet the commitments 
on advance contracts of 58,000 barrels, 
(United States Embassy at Reykjavik, 
January 25, 1960.) 


VESSEL OWNERS FAIL TO 
REACH AGREEMENT WITH 
FAROESE FISHERMEN: 

Negotiations have been broken off be- 
tween the Federation of Icelandic Fish- 
eries Owners and the Chairman of the 
Faroese Seamen's Union, regarding 
terms of employment for about 800 Far- 
oese fishermen who would serve on Ice- 
landic fishing vessels between February 
and May or June of this year. 





Although there were differences over 
a number of issues, the chief issue main- 
tained by both the Icelandic vessel own- 
ers and the Iceland Seamen's Union is 
that Faroese seamen must not receive 
better wages than those paid to Icelandic 
fishermen, The Faroese Union demand- 
ed that Faroese fishermen receive 1,500 
Danish kronur a month (about US$217) as 
minimum wages. Last year Faroese fish- 
ermen were authorized to send home ap- 
proximately 1,060 Danishkronur a month 
(US$154). 


On February 5 it was announced that 
the Faroese Fishermen's Union intended 
to sue the Union of Icelandic Fishing Ves- 
sel Owners for pay still due certain Far- 
oese fishermen. The Icelandic vessel 
owners' group replied that it was sur- 
prised at this move since it would not be 
held financially responsible for the un- 
fortunate failure of a few vessel owners 
to properly pay wages. 


The impasse in negotiations face Far- 
oese with unemployment and a number 








Iceland (Contd.): 


of Icelandic trawler owners with short- 
ages of fishermen. On February 2, a 
leading fish producer in Iceland suggest- 

i compulsory service as a solution for 
the fishing fleet's manpower problem. 
(United States Embassy at Reykjavik, 
February 8, 1960.) 


atte 
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SHRIMP INDUSTRY TRENDS, 
DECEMBER 1959: 

~ As of late 1959 there was only one 
mp fishing company active in the 
Iranian shrimp fishery. This firm, 

‘+h is controlled by a New York City 
mporting firm, is reported to have nine 
Diesel-powered shrimp trawlers. These 
essels are 65 feet long with a displace- 

it of about 50 tons. The 1,000-ton 

ezership, which was due to arrive in 

in about September 1959, broke down 

the Mediterranean and until ready 

egin operations in the Persian Gulf, 
np fishing has been limited to two 





ssels. A second Iranian fishing com- 
‘formerly engaged in fishing for 


mp and other fish, no longer lands 


No official statistics on the shrimp 
lings are maintained, but some data 
exports are available. According to 
istoms data, exports of shellfish 
} were made to Italy (117 metric 
, valued at US$94,000), to the United 
States (82 tons, valued at $92,000), and 


Oman (17 tons, valued at $4,000). Ac- | 


ling to United States Customs rec- 
ds, exports to the United States in 
) increased sharply to 740,000 pounds 


. 





lreland 


CUSTOMS DUTY ON MARINE 
OILS INCREASED: 

Effective December 11, 1959, Ire- 
land's Department of Industry and Com- 
merce increased the customs duties on 
refined vegetable, fish, and marine ani- 
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mal fats and oils 50 percent (full) and 
333 percent (preferential--United King- 
dom and Canada) ad valorem. The previ- 
ous rate was a flat 334 percent ad valo- 
rem. (United States Embassy reported 
from Dublin, January 13, 1960.) 


pS 


FISH FREEZING AND 
STORAGE FACILITIES: 

The refrigeration of Italian fishery 
products is carried out in ice-refriger- 
ated spaces with a capacity of 25,000 
cubic meters. Fast-freezing is carried 
out on six ships provided with freezing 
equipment andin six shore-freezing 
plants. The storage capacity of cold- 
storage warehouses operated in port 
areas is large enough to allow the storing 
of frozen imported fish. 


ltaly 





During transportation, refrigerated 
products are usually kept at tempera- 
tures ranging from 2° C, to 3° C. (35.6° 
to 46.4° F.), while frozen products, either 
slowly or rapidly frozen, are kept at 
temperatures ranging from -10~ C., to 
-7° C, (14° to 19.40 F,). Deep-frozen 
products are usually kept at -20° C. to 
-18° C, (-4°to-0.4° F.), (United States 
Embassy in Rome, January 12, 1960.) 


Japan 


WINTER ALBACORE FISHERY 
TRENDS, JANUARY 1960: 

Since the beginning of the year, there 
have been signs that the beginning of win- 





Small quantities of hook-and-line fish, 
some 1,000 metric tons in all, were land- 
ed in January at Ishinomaki, Onagawa, 
Nakaminato, Yaizu, and Shimizu. In ad- 
dition, some 500 tons of long-line alba- 
core were landed at Katsuura, in the cen- 
tral part of Honshu, and Shimizu. 


} 

| ter albacore fishing was close at hand, 
| 
| 


The hook-and-line fishing in January 
was in the vicinity of 144° E. longitude 
and 36°30' N. latitude, where about 50 
vessels were said to be operating. The 
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Japan (Contd.): 


long-line fishing was around 152° E, 

longitude and 30° N, latitude. Hook~and- | 
line albacore weigh 37-40 pounds each | 
on the average and almost all of them 
are being bought for canning purposes. | 
Long-line albacore are divided about 
equally between the canners and freezers. | 
(Suisan Tsushin, January 20, 1960.) 





c oe ok ok | 
k ok 


PORT OF SHIMIZU BOOMING WITH 
WINTER ALBACORE AND 
INDIAN OCEAN TUNA: 

Since mid-February landings of win- 
ter albacore at the port of Shimizu have 
been good and from 2,000-3,000 large 
albacore (between 24-33 pounds each) 
were landed every day and were bought 
by the canners. These winter albacore 
were landed by about 35 boats from 
Kushikino, Kagoshima Prefecture, which | 
reported good fishing and are now based | 
at Shimizu. These fish from nearby wa- | 
ters were sold at the high price which 
has prevailed since the end of 1959. At 
the same time, tuna boats were coming 
in from the Indian Ocean one after an- 
other. According to their reports, this 
year three times as many boats are fish-| 
ing in that area, but catches appear tobe | 
good, 





The port of Shimizu also received 
landings every day of Indian Ocean blue- | 
fin. In December 1959 there were land- 
ings of 131 tons of Indian Ocean bluefin 
and albacore by four boats from Mie and | 
Kagoshima Prefectures, and the bluefin 
sold for 533 to 3,850 yen per 10 kg. 
(US$148-1,069 a metric ton), the south- 
ern albacore at 850-950 yen ($236-264 
a ton), and local albacore at 910-1,050 
yen ($253-292 a ton). 
| 


The Japanese vessel No. 2 Wako Maru| 
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Although there are three times as many J 
boats fishing in that area as last year, 
catches are good, with all boats taking 4 
to 10 tons a day. It is anticipated there- E 
fore that landings of Indian bluefin will 
continue at a good level for some time, d 
(Nippon Suisan Shimbun, February 17, I 
1960.) I 
| 
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ATLANTIC ALBACORE SEASON 
ENDS WITH ONLY 5,000 TONS: 

Fishing conditions early this year in 
the Atlantic tuna fisheries as operated 
by about 35 Japanese long-line vessels 
are described in the Japanese periodical 
Suisan Tsushin. The reported decline in 
the hooked rate had occurred, it seems, 
particularly in the fishing of Atlantic al- 
bacore. 








Albacore fishing off Brazil had shown 
a sharply increased catch for some time 
since the end of November 1959 anda 
forecast was made in December that 
15,000 tons would be caught by the end 
of the season early this year. But by 
January 27, 1960, only 5,000 tons or so 
had been caught and the end of the alba- 
core season came earlier than expected. 


In place of albacore, yellowfin fishing 
off the Gold Coast of Africa has develop- 
ed. A good fishing pace was reported-- 
12 to 20 tons a day per vessel--with a 
rate-of-catch equal to that of two years 
ago. The yellowfin being caught in the 
area are smaller than the type suitable 
for export to the United States, but most 
of the fishing vessels have sales contracts 
with such European countries as Italy and 
Yugoslavia. 


REGULATIONS FOR TRANSSHIPMENT 
OF FROZEN YELLOWFIN TUNA 
EXPORTS TO UNITED STATES IN 1960: 





(260 tons gross), which is famous for big | 
landings of Indian Ocean tuna, sailed De-| 
cember 26, fished for 9 days, from Jan- 
uary 13 to 21, caught 116 to 342 Indian 
Ocean bluefin each day, and made a | 
quick trip back with 80 metric tons of _| 
tuna, 


| 


The fishing took place at 239-269 S.,, 
1019-1079 E, in surface water tempera- 
tures of 219-22° C, (69.8°-71.6° F.). 


The shipboard freezers' section ofthe 
yellowfin tuna committee of the Japanese 
Export Tuna Freezers' Association met 
on February 22 to work out a final plan 
for regulating transshipment exports of 
frozen yellowfin tuna (mostly from the i 
Atlantic) to the United States during the 
1960 export year. In form the regula- 
tions will not be greatly different from 
last year's, but in substance there will 
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be a considerable revision. The main 


points are as follows: 


1. It is likely that the restriction of 
2 trips per year per vessel will be re- 
moved, If this materializes, itis possi- | 
ble that medium-sized tuna vessels will 
begin regular operations out of the base 
at Freetown in Sierra Leone, West Afri- 


ca, This will mean a change of the At- 


. . | 
antic tuna fishery from a simple distant- 


water operation to a foreign-based type 
f fishery. 


Hitherto the regulation of trans- 
ipments of tuna to the United States 
vas aimed only at Atlantic operations, 
eginning with the new export year, 
Ocean and Pacific Ocean opera- 
ill also come under regulation. 
eans, in actuality, the recogni- 
f transshipment exports from the 
in Ocean, and brings up the possi- 
f a broad change in the pattern of 
yns in the Indian Ocean. How- 
er, transshipments from the Pacific 
probably be prevented by the new 
f designating transshipment 


peratlc 


It is not yet finally settled, but 
under examination for re- 
method of calculating the an- 

t on total number of trips for 

shipment (100 to 120 trips), so that 

hich the vessel is not loaded 
or trips by medium-sized 
will not be counted simply as 
trip but will be prorated; for exam- 
yne~half a trip. (Suisan Tsushin, 
1960.) 
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EXPORT QUOTA TO U.S. FOR 

FROZEN TUNA LOINS AND 

ALBACORE DISCUSSED: 2 

The Japan Frozen Foods Exporters 

\ssociation tentatively decided early in 

February that for 1960 the export quota 

to the United States directly from Japan 

for frozen tuna loins will be 4,000 short 
| tons, and frozen albacore tuna 30,000 tons. 





_ The 1959 quotas were 3,000 tons for 
loins and 30,000 tons for albacore. 
(Suisan Tsushin, February 4, 1960.) 
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| CANNED TUNA IN OIL 


EXPORTS DOUBLE: 





Japanese exports of tuna canned in oil 
from April to December 1959 amounted 
to 1,136,000 actual cases, or nearly dou- 
ble the 599,000 cases exported during the 
same period of the preceding year, ac- 
cording to a compilation by the Export 
Tuna Canners' Association, Of this total, 


| white meat accounted for 156,000 cases 


(115,000 the year before) and light meat 
for 980,000 cases (484,000 cases the pre- 
ceding year), 


Exports in actual cases from April- 
December 1959 went to (1958 figures in 
parentheses): Germany 344,772 (188,828), 


| Canada 103,864 (86,852), United Kingdom 


102,457 (40,791), Saudi Arabia 88,428 


| (44,907), Belgium 79,325 (49,289), Leba- 


non 78,608 (22,105), Netherlands 68,998 
(47,913), Syria 66,130 (1,179); Total (omit- 
ting smaller markets)--1,136,863 cases 
(599,886). 


Total exports for the calendar year 
1959 were 1,346,792 cases. Very little 
tuna canned in oil is exported to the Unit- 
ed States. (Suisan Tsushin, Febru- 
ary 20, 1960.) 





* 


PRICE CUT FOR CANNED LIGHT 
MEAT TUNA IN BRINE DISCUSSED: 

The Japanese Tuna Canners Associa- 
tion early in February held its directors' 





| meeting and discussed a price cut for 
| canned light meat tuna in brine for ex- 


port to the United States. The exporters' 
side of the Association asked for a price 


cut because of weak market conditions. 


It was decided to leave the matter to the 


| discretion of the president of the packers 
| association and the president of the sales 


company. 


The general opinion was that a cut of 
30¢ a case on light meat, on the basis of 
the present price of $7.30 f.o.b., may be 
sufficient, but the president of the sales 
company stated that he thought a 50¢ re- 
duction was necessary. If the cut of 50¢ 
a case is accepted, the new price on light 
meat will be $6.80 a case f.o.b. Also, the 
sales company reported that it expected 
to put up 200,000 cases of light meat on 
the first sale in February. (Fisheries 





Economic News, February 4, 1960.) 
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METHOD OF DETERMINING 
FRESHNESS OF TUNA DEVELOPED: 

Studies of the deoxidizing enzymes 
in fish have produced a new method of 
determining the freshness of tuna. 
These studies have revealed for the 
first time the reason for the existence 
of the dark lateral muscle tissue in 
such migratory fish as tuna, 





The migratory fish are much more 
active than the sedentary fish, and in 
them the dark lateral muscle tissue 
performs the same functions as the 
liver in compensating for this addition- 
al activity. When the fish dies, the ac- 
tion of the enzymes decreases. From 
the degree of this decrease the amount 
of time the fish has been dead can be 
determined and this can be used inmeas- 
uring the freshness of the fish. 


It is reported that measurements by 
this method can be made in about five 
minutes, and it is expected that it will 
be used in the future for determining the 
freshness of frozen tuna for export. 


Assistant Professor Fukuda of the 
Fisheries Department of Miyazaki Uni- 
versity has received a doctor's degree 
for his studies which led to this method 
of determining the freshness of tuna. 
(Suisan Tsushin, February 20, 1960.) 


TUNA RESEARCH CONFERENCE: 





The 1960 Tuna Research Conference, 
sponsored by the Nankai Regional Fish- 
eries Laboratory of the Japanese Fish- 
eries Agency, was held from Febru- 
ary 2-4, 1960, at Kochi. About 60 tuna 
research biologists from universities 
and laboratories all over the country 
were in attendance. The purpose of the 
conference was an exchange of data on 
the tuna research done by the various 
research agencies during 1959, in order 
to establish a basis for future develop- 
ment of the fisheries. Phos Suisan 


Shimbun, February 5, 1960, 


NO CALIFORNIA OFFICE TO BE 
SET UP BY JAPANESE FROZEN 
TUNA JOINT SALES COMPANY: 

Late in December 1959, a Japanese 
periodical reported that the Japanese 
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frozen tuna export industry was planning J 
to set up an office in California of the 
Japanese Frozen Tuna Joint Sales Com- r 
pany. The United States legal counsel i 
and advisor of the Japan Export Frozen ( 
Tuna Products Association and Japan I 


Frozen Food Exporters Association re- 
ports that no office will be established in ‘ 
California. 


The original report indicated that the 
Japanese frozen tuna export industry 
planned to establish an office of the Joint 
Sales Company in California, in order to 
improve the conditions for delivery of 


| frozen tuna to the United States and to 


strengthen the Japanese inspection sys- 


| tem. The Japanese producers had been 
| considering the establishment of an of- 


fice in California for some time, but the 
idea was dropped during the process of 
setting up the new joint sales organiza- 
tion. 


The trading companies opposed setting 
up an office in California for the Joint 
Sales Company, as it would benefit the 
producers as opposed to the traders, and 


| they argued that it would be better to uti- 


lize the existing offices of the trading 
companies more effectively. (Suisan 
Keizai, December 24, 1959.) 
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FISH MEAL FACTORYSHIPS 
PREPARE FOR NEW BERING 
SEA FISHING SEASON: 

~ The three Japanese companies that 
are operating fish-meal factoryships in 
the Bering Sea this year hastened prep- 
arations to have their vessels sail in 
mid-April. In particular, the company 
which has bought the Renshin Maru and 
which also has the Kinyo Maru (which 
operated last year) hoped to get both 
fleets ready to sail from Hakodate by 
April 10, because of demands from the 
Bureau of Animal Husbandry and the 
Federation of Purchasing Cooperatives 
for 5,000 metric tons of fish meal by 
mid-May. 











Earlier, at the request of the Bureau 
of Animal Husbandry, the Japanese Fish- 
eries Agency had approved the importa- 
tion of 20,000 tons of fish meal annually. 
This was done in order to stimulate the 
producers of saury meal in northern 
Honshu and Hokkaido, who were holding 
their product off the market for specu- 
lative reasons. Now one of the compa- 
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Japan (Contd.): USE OF FISH-MEAL FACTORYSHIPS 
OFF SOUTH AMERICA AND 
nies operating fish-meal factoryships AFRICA STUDIED: 
has decided to try to supply 5,000 tons A large Japanese company is planning 
meal by mid-May (or 3,000 tons, de- to send one of its directors to Peru, 


pending on circumstances) in order to 
the imports down to as low a level 


1 


1s possible and at the same time to meet 


Equador, and Angola to study possibili- 

ties of operating its fish-meal factory- 

ships (Kinyo Maru and Renshin Maru) off 

the request of the Federation of Pur- those countries when they are not engaged 

hasing Cooperatives and stimulate the in fish-meal operations.in Japanese wa- 
meal producers to turn loose | ters. 


tnnrlira 
StOCKS. | 








The company intends to participate 











‘roduction plans for the Kinyo Maru | in joint enterprises with those countries 
Renshin Maru fleets total 26,000 tons | by sending the Renshin Maru to Peru 
fish meal. Last year the Kinyo Maru | and Equador. Those countries are asking 
i April 15 and spent a week in test | for technical assistance in meal manu- 
ns after reaching the fishing facturing. The Kinyo Maru would be sent 
s,s lity she will be about | to Angola. The factoryships would col- 
ir ] ion | lect catches from fishing boats operating 
ul: | off those countries and process fishmeal 
\ and oil, which would be sold to local op- 
| erators. (Suisan Tsushin, January 20, 
1960.) 


SALMON STUDY TEAM TO VISIT 
THE UNITED STATES: 

According to an officer of the Japan 
Salmon Resources Conservation Associ- 
ation, plans are being made for a party 
’ of six Japanese fishery experts to visit 
sh-meal survey ship off the west | the United States from July 27-Septem- 
f Cs ng i I ber 25 under the auspices of the Japan 


v) 
+19 

D 
er 
— ‘| 

a, 





a 




















= | Productivity Center. 
S€ s Ag ; The objec tive of the trip will be to 
t~harter fee of 5 million yen | study techniques and policies for the 
), there has been a loss of | conservation and propagation of salmon, 
00 yen ($1,800), in addition | with emphasis on hatching and rearing, 
g charges and other costs. | protection of the fish during their life 
| in streams, and improvement of physical 
t with | environmental conditions in fresh waters 
anes¢ income| where salmon occur. 
00). 
ter Ww fin . an" The party will be headed by the Vice- 
t Prefectural Legislature. | President of Japan's largest salmon fish- 
nittee which operates the ves~ | ing company and will include the former 
10ping that not only will financial Director of the Japanese Fisheries 
Ss be ended, but that training of Agency, the Vice~President of the Inland 
ents in new fishing and processing Waters Fisheries Federation, a repre- 
is 1 become possible under the sentative of the Promotion Section of the 
gement. (Suisan Keizai, Feb- Fisheries Agency, and one member each 
‘uary 25, 1960.) from the fisheries departments of Gifu 
and Iwate Prefectures. The itinerary 
and schedule are being worked out in co- 
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operation with the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service and the U.S. Operations 
Mission to Japan. (United States Em- 
bassy in Tokyo, February 12, 1960.) 


SOME PROGRESS IN REDUCING 
SALMON FISHERY FLEET: 
Because of the severe cut in Japan's 
high-seas salmon-catch quota that re- 
sulted from last year's Soviet-Japanese 
fisheries conference, and the strong pos- 
sibility that the quota will be reduced 
even further at the current conference 
at Moscow, the Japanese Government 
has been trying since late last year to 
bring about a reduction in the size of 
the salmon fleet. Favorable fishing con- 
ditions and an increase in the price of 
canned salmon in 1959 made it possible 
for 16 motherships and 460 fishing boats 
to operate profitably under the reduced 
catch quota, but the industry has recog- 
nized that to keep this great fleet fishing 
would risk serious losses if fishing con- 
ditions or world market conditions should 
take an unfavorable turn. 





The Japanese Fisheries Agency has 
run into strong conflicts of interest and 
political pressures in its task, and prog- 
ress has been very slow. The large 
companies which operate the mother- 
ships, while recognizing the necessity of 
a cutback, have been unable to compro- 
mise on the proportion by which each 
company's fleet is to be cut. The fish- 
ing boat owners have demanded as their 
price for quitting the fishery the grant- 
ing of tuna-fishing licenses and ample 
financial assistance for making the 
changeover from salmon to tuna fishing. 
This proposition has been fiercely re- 
sisted by tuna-boat owners, who want no 
additional competition in their business. 
Earlier offers by the Fisheries Agency 
to help the displaced salmon fishermen 
enter the developing Bering Sea fish- 
meal factoryship fleets have evidently 
been spurned, as the loss of an opportu- | 
nity to take part in the lucrative salmon | 
fishery could hardly be compensated by 
permission to engage in an untried en- 
terprise which seems unlikely to be able 
to hold even its domestic market against 
the competition of Peruvian fish meal. | 
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On February 18 the Japan Salmon Fish- 
ing Federation, representing the fishing 
boat owners' groups, finally decided to 
accept the Government's plan for a with- 
drawal of 50 boats from the fishery. The 
owners of these boats are to be given li- 
censes that will enable them to fish for 
tuna nine months out of the year. No de- 
cision has been made as to compensation 
that each owner may receive, although 
their Federation is talking in terms of 
¥4 million (US$11,000) from the Govern- 
ment to assist in outfitting for tuna fish- 
ing and ¥2.5 million (US$6,900) monetary 
compensation from the salmon industry. 
On February 20 the mothership-operating 
companies decided that, of the 50 boats to 
be retired, 19 would come from one fish- 
ing company's fleets, 16 from another 
fishing company and its subsidiaries, and 
8 from a third company. A decision as to 
how many motherships each of the large 
companies is to retire will be postponed 
until later. (United States Embassy, To- 
kyo, February 26, 1960.) 


SQUID LANDINGS IN 1959 
NEAR RECORD: 

~ According to the Products Section of 
the Hokkaido Fisheries Department, Hok- 
kaido's squid landings for 1959 reached 
265,000 metric tons, the highest since 
1954. Up to the end of the war the Hok- 
kaido squid catch never exceeded 70,000- 
80,000 tons, but then the ''squid boom" 
began, with catches of 135,000 tons in 
1947, 208,000 tons in 1948, 232,000 tons 
in 1949, 290,000 tons in1950, 310,000 tons 
in 1951, 264,000 tons in 1952, 234,000 
tons in 1953, and 266,000 tons in 1954. 
From 1955 onfor several years the catch- 
es dropped to about 140,000-180,000 
tons, but they appear to be increasing 
again. 


The amount of squid shipped fresh 
out of Hokkaido in 1959 was 19,433 tons, 
an increase of 4,500 tons over the pre- 
ceding year. 


Fresh squid consumption within Hok- 
kaido was 12,500 tons, up 4,400 tons over 
1958. Per capita consumption in Hokkai- 


do was 2.5 kilograms (5.5 pounds); 
146,861 tons were used for drying; 

60,774 tons were frozen; and 24,758 tons 
were used for salting, smoking, canning, 








' 
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etc., making a total of 232,394 metric 





tons of squid that were processedin Hok- 
kaido. (Nippon Suisan Shimbun, Febru- | 
ary 1960, | 
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U. S. PUBLIC HEALTH INSPECTOR 
INVITED TO INSPECT 
OYSTER GROUNDS: 

It was expected that an inspector from 
the U. S. Public HealthService (perhaps 





| accompanied by a bacteriologist) would 


| spend about one month, beginning late in 


* ok Ok 





EXTENSION OF TERRITORIAL 
WAT EI RS WOULD ADVERSELY 
AFFECT FISHING: 
In March at Geneva a conference on 
e Law of the Sea will be held to decide 
of the territorial seas and to 


1rea 


other rules governing relations 
coastal and maritime states. 
Fisheries Agency is gath- 

> effects of a 6 plus 6 

- territorial waters and 
iles for fishery juris- 
criteria that would 
rights established within the | 
ears in the zone of exclusive 
jurisdictio1 nized, 
a news 
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d the important thing is to ensure 
ecognition for historical rights, accord- 
ing to the periodical. 
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March, inspecting oyster grounds of Hi- 
roshima Bay and the processing proce~ 
dures for packing frozen oysters. There 
were no plans to have the inspector sur- 
vey any areas outside of Hiroshima. 


The United States inspector was in-~ 
vited in connection with the revision of 
Hiroshima's prefectural ordinance on 
oyster sanitation. After the revision, 
oysters from other than designated areas 
within Hiroshima Prefecture cannot be ex- 
ported, The inspector's visit to Japan 
and the revision of the prefectural ordin- 
nance were promoted by a Japanese fish- 
ing company which is building a new oys- 
ter packing plant at Hiroshima, Theplant 
is expected to pack frozen oysters. 


The Japanese company explained that 
the inspector's objectives were limited 


to areas within Hiroshima Prefecture. 
(Suisan Tsushin, February 25, 1960.) 
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Republic of Korea 





<PORTS OF FISHERY PRODUCTS 
IGHEST IN SIX YEARS: 
fice of Marine Affairs 


EX 
LIT 
ie! 





The Korean Off 
has announced that Korean fisheries ex- 
ports in 1959 totaled 7,602 metric tons, 
valued at US$4.2 million, The figures 
represent 53 per “cent of the export tar- 
get as to quantity and 65 percent as to 
value of the original export goal for the 
year. 


In spite of the trade suspension with 
Japan on June 15, 1959, fisheries exports 
increased by more than $490,000 over 
the previous year and the 1959 total was 
the highest in value since 1953. 


Fisheries products were exported to 
12 countries, with Japan the leading pur- 
chaser (76 percent of total), followed by 
Southeast Asian nations, and the United 
States. Major export items were dried 
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Republic of Korea (Contd.): 


cuttlefish, laver, and fresh and 
in order of value. 


live fish 


Fishery products represent the best 
potential source for expending Korean 
export earnings. The 1959 development 
is encouraging, but the trade suspension 
between Korea and Japan is still an im- 
vediment to further expansion of f 





ner- 
1es output, the United States Embassy 
in Seoul reported on February 12, 1960. 
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Malaya 


JAPANESE 
FIRST 


VESSEL LANDS 
TUN 








TRIP OF NA: 

The Koshin Maru N 5, the first p- 
anese tuna fishing vessel to be sent 
sea by a joint ayan-Japanese - 
canning firm, returned to Penang o 
February l1( 60, fr ts initial trip 

the Indian Ocean with a catch of 47 
netric tons The catch was 7 tons over 
the quota for the trip. Very little ofthe 
catch was expected to be sold lox 
The greater part is to be canned or fro- 
zen for export. 

Upon hearing of the success of t 
first trip, the npany's managing di- 





the company did not 





I h any offs! fis 
ing operations by Chinese and Mala 
fishermen the Malayan 
The Minister of 


would 


Federatii 
Agriculture stated 

see to it that the 
livelihood of the offshore fi 


already 


+h a+ 


S ministr 
sherme! 
near the bottom of the income 
scale, was not thrown out of balance. 

The Minister announced that the Ma- 
layan-Japanese company, the Govern- 
ment, and the fishing cooperatives were 
developing a plan for the training of 
selected local fishermen in deep-sea 
operations, the United States Embassy 
in Kuala Lumper reported on Febru- 
ary 15, 1960. 
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Mexico 


JAPANESE FISHING VESSELS 
ARRIVE AT ACAPULCO: 





On January 17, 1960, two former Jap- 
anese fishing vessels with Japanese 
crews arrived at the Mexican west coast 
port of Acapulco. It is reported that the 
vessels (now named the Yolanda and 
the Cecilia) are to be used in the train- 
ng of Mexican fishermen and to aid the 
Government and the fishing industry in 
its program to provide plentiful a i 
expensive fish for Mexico. The vessels 
were received by the Director of Fisher- 
representatives of 


les ana 


one 





ishing firms 


SHRIMP INDUSTRY 
FEBRUARY 1960: 














The Guaymas shrimp fleet on } co's 
vest c 1st f ¢ ( it 150 bo ts aso - 
Februal been tied up since mid- 
January. Only cooperative-owned boats 
(reported to be about 20) were fishi 
The t owners Claim they cou 
profit fish for the sizes of s 
‘ound off Guaymas at the prices the 
must pay the cooperatives. As of mid- 
February an agreement had not yet been 
reached on the proposal to limit bonus 
payments to large shrimp. The Guaymas 
fleet had been catching mostly small- 
sized brown shrimp. 


west coast Mazatlan and Salina 
which 
catching larger shrimp, c 


anda catcnes 


vesseis, nave peen 





yntinued tof 
reported good. Some 


Cruz boats landed as much as 8 


were 


or 9 tons of headless shrimp during a 
12-day trip. 


The east coast Carmen-Campeche 
area landing-per-boat during January 
improved somewhat over December. 
Carmen landings averaged about one 
metric ton of headless shrimp per trip 
and those for Campeche about 1.2 tons. 
About 60 percent of the Carmen landings 
were 30 count and under per pound where- 
as about 80 percent of the Campeche 
landings were under 30 count. Carmen 
landings ran about 50 percent pink, 35 
percent white, and 15 percent brown 
shrimp. Campeche landings were about 
90 percent pink and 10 percent white 
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SARDINE PRODUCTION 
S17 LISHED 
é on Februar 60, 
€ C d p Moroc \“0V" 
fish ca g industry repre- 
e quota yr tne production 
sardines was established at 
cases of 100 cans each for the 
61 season beginning in June 1960. 
. 200,000 cases remain to be packed 
f the present season's quota of 
000 cases, the real limitis 2,100,000 
This quota is not considered re- 
strictive since this number of cases can 


vacked only if the catch is very good. 
le Canners were assured by the Gov- 
nment representatives that the regu- 
ar 600,000 cases of Moroccan sardines 
would be admitted into France free of duty. 


Cer 
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Netherlands 


PROFITS FROM ANTARCTIC 
WHALING FOR 1958/59 
SEASON HIGHER: 

The management of the Netherlands 
Antarctic Whaling Company reports that 
the results for the 1958/59 fiscal year 
(July 1-June 30) appear to be favorable 
enough to warrant a cut in the Govern- 
ment subsidy which will be only 1.9 mil- 
lion (US$503,300) as compared to 3.7 
million guilders ($980,100) for the 
-eding fiscal year. Total income 

to 18 million guilders 
0) as compared to 17.2 mil- 
ilders ($4,556,300) for fiscal year 








58. Operation costs dropped from 
2.7 million guilders to 11.8 million 
cuilders ($3,364,200 to 3,125,800). Since 





payments were first made 











fiscal year, the Govern- 
ne paid the company a total of 
34, on guilders ($9,112,600). The 
management proposes to pay an un- 
hanged six percent dividend. 
Table 1 - Nett i's Production of Whale ] 


Products by the p William Barendsz ! 
Seasons and 1958/59 











Product | 1958/59 | 1957/58 
So 5 i : - | . e » «(Metric Tons)... | 
18, 663 | 17,295 
2, 295 2, 126 | 
3,698 2, 302 
12 15 
38 43 
Ge O.711 | 0.625} 
The whale oil was sold at an average 
price of 769.23 guilders ($210.92) per 


ton. Sperm oil brought an average price 
of 591.65 guilders ($156.73) per ton and 
whale meal 597.43 guilders ($158.26) per 
The other products were also sold. 
The total value of the entire production 
by the factoryship Willem Barendsz was 
17,987,025 guilders ($4,764,800) as com- 
pared to 17,050,957 guilders ($4,516,800) 
during the preceding year. 


ton. 





The Company reports that the new 
refrigerating plant of the Willem Bar- 
endsz is able to process about 1,500 
metric tons of whale meat per season, 
The production of whale meat in the 
1959/1960 and the 1960/1961 seasons 
has already been sold in advance. The 
management is planning to expand the 
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frozen whale meat output which is re- 
ported to yield satisfactory prices, the 
United States Embassy at Amsterdam re- 
ported on February 15, 1960. 

2 

yo 


New Zealand 


CANNERY EXPECTS TO BUY TUNA 
FROM JAPANESE VESSELS: 

~ A Japanese group early this year re- 
ceived from a New Zealand canning com- 
pany an inquiry requesting the group to 
send a number of Japanese tuna long- 
line vessels to operate in the mid-south- 
ern area of the Pacific Ocean so that 
they could provide the New Zealand com- 
pany with tuna. The company is report- 
edly building a sizable canning plant at 
Rarotonga, Cook Island (part of New 
Zealand). The cannery is expected to 
start packing vegetables, fruits, and 
fish, particularly tuna, in April. The 
company indicated that the canned tuna 
would be consumed in New Zealand. 
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Nicaragua 


SHRIMP INDUSTRY: 

Production of shrimp (headless, dried, and peeled and 
deveined) in Nicaragua increased from about 110,000 pounds 
(product weight) in 1956 to about 716,000 pounds in 1958. The 
production in 1959 (based on figures for first eight months of 
1959) should be close to 1 million pounds, according to esti~ 
mates made by the Nicaraguan Ministry of Economy. 























Table 1 - Nicaragua’s Shrimp Landings, 1956-58 
and Jan.~Aug. 1958-598 
Jan,~Aug. | 
58 1958 1958] 1957) 1956 | 
Quantity 
(1,000 Ibs.) . . 507 353 | 716] 115] 110 
/Ex-vessel value | 
(US$1,000) 215 165 340 47 40 
x~vessel value 
(U.S. centa/Ib.) | 42.4 46.7 47.5 | 40.1) 36.4 




















There are no statistics on the catch by species, but ob- 
servers estimate that close to 95 percent of the catch is 
white shrimp (Pengeus schmitti). Most of the balance is 
believed to be brown shrimp (Penaeus aztecus) with very 
small quantities of pink shrimp (Penaeus duorarum). Most 
of the production for 1958 and 1959 was headless shrimp for 
export. The principal fishing season is from August through 

March. 


The active shrimp fishing fleet as of December 7, 1959, 
consisted of 5 shrimp trawlers and a trawler~-freezership 
(104 feet in length). Two additional vessels were available, 
but were hauled out for repairs. There is also a 104-foot re~ 
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frigerator vessel that is used for transporting ice and frozen 
shrimp. All these vessels are Diesel-powered and range 
from 52 to 69 feet in length. In addition, there are a number 
of dugout canoes that fish for shrimp with cast nets in Pearl 
Lagoon. Most of the fishing is around Cape Gracias a Dios, 
and occasionally pink shrimp is caught near Punta Mico, 


As of December 1959 there were two firms opera- 
ting shrimp trawlers and producing shrimp for export. One 
of these firms has a processing plant under construction at 
El Bluff, and plans call for a freezing capacity of 35,000 
pounds in six hours, This firm has seven shrimp vessels 
available and is reported to be contracting for additional 
vessels from Costa Rica and Panama. Plans call for a 
fleet of 60 vessels in the future. The second firm operates 





the trawler~freezership as an independent operation. Nica- 
ragua’s potential shrimp production by trawlers only is a- 
bout 750,000 to 1,500,000 pounds of headless shrimp a year. 


Costs of producing shrimp for export are unknown, The 
firm with the plans for expansion is offering independent 
vessels 23 U.S. cents a pound under the New York whole- 
sale selling price. Actual fishing costs for independent ves- 
sels are not known since none had started to operate as of 
December 1959. Crew shares would be less than in Pana- 
ma, but ice and Diesel fuel would be higher. Over-all costs 
of producing shrimp for export would be increased by ex- 
change control, which amounts to 2-8 U.S, cents a pound and 
ocean freight to Cristobal, where shrimp are stored for ex- 
port to the United States, is about 2 U.S, cents a pound, 


It is estimated that about 75 percent of the shrimp landed 
are 21-30 count a pound, about 5 percent under 20 count, and 
the remaining 20 percent over 30 count, 


ports are combined in the official records with other shellfish 
| and turtles. Exports to the United States are mostly frozen 


| Actual exports of shrimp are unknown as the shrimp ex- 
| 
| shrimp and live turtles, plus small quantities of spiny lobster 





















































tails. Exports are shipped on consignment to New York bro- 
| kers, 
Table 2 - Nicaragua's Exports of Shellfish, 1957-58 
and Jan.~Aug. 1959 
Country Jan,.~Aug 
} of 1959 1958 1957 
Destination Qty. [Value | Qty. [Value | Qty. [Value 
1,000] US$ | 1,000] US$ |1,000] uss | 
| Lbs. |1,000 | Lbs.|1,000 | Lbs,| 1,000 | 
| junited States | 340.0| 150.4|604.0| 315.7| - ‘oa 
| (Panama.... 15.0 5.3 6.0 3.6} 1.5] 0.7 | 
| Other .. 0.2} 0.2] - - | 1.3) 06 | 
| rT ] 
Total... | 355.2] 155.9]610.0 319.3 | 2.8 | ee 
Note: According to U. S. customs records, Nicaragua exported 277,588 pounds of | 
shrimp in 1958 axd 213,000 pounds of shrimp in 1959. ance of exports to U. | 
| = Nicaragua is mostly live turtles. 











| 


There are no export taxes on shrimp, but export permits 
are required and there is currency control. For currency 
purposes shrimp is valued at 35 U.S, cents a pound, The of- 
ficial rate of exchange is 7 cordobas to US$1. The free rate 
for dollars fluctuates between 7.15-7.60 cordobas, In order 
to obtain an export permit, dollars in the amount of 35 cents 
a pound of shrimp must be obtained on the free market and 
deposited with the National Bank which returns the money at 
the official rate of 7 cordobas to US$1. This is equivalent to 
an export tax of 2 to 8 cents a pound, 


SHRIMP INDUSTRY TRENDS, 
THIRD QUARTER 1959: 





Exports of frozen shrimp from Nica~ 
ragua during the third quarter of 1959 
amounted to about 98,000 pounds, valued 
at US$32,236, or lower by about 7,000 
pounds in quantity and $14,080 in value 
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as compared with the second quarter of 
1959. Nearly all the third quarter ex- 
ts were to the United States. 


r 
WUL 


Domestic consumption of shrimp is 
reported to be increasing gradually and 
the French-owned Caribbean Coast 
cessing plant at Bluefields is vigor- 
sly seeking outlets both in the domes- 
tic market and in foreign markets. The 
unt, only partially completed, is oper- 

g at a capacity of 5 metric tons a 

When completed by mid~-1960 it 

ll have a capacity of 30 tons a day. 


pr 


Panama-based company has been 

ed a 10-year concession to fishfor 
rimp off Nicaragua's Caribbean coast. 
f mid-February 1960 no effort has 
made towards exploiting this con- 


cession, (The United States Embassy at 
Managua reported on February 16, 1960,) 
yx 
ad 
Norway 
FISHERY LANDINGS 


INCREASED IN 1959: 

Landings of fish and shellfish by 
rwegian fishermen in 1959 amounted 
1,369,665 metric tons, or about 

10 tons greater than the landings 





INO 


958. The ex-vessel value of the 
andings was Kr.664.7 million (US$93.1 
illion), higher by about Kr,.82.4 million 
1$$11.5 million) than the ex-vessel 

value for 1958. The landings in 1958 
were the lowest since 1949. 


he cod and herring fisheries are 
1 the mainstays of the Norwegian 
eries, especially the herring fish- 
which, however, has shown great 
variations in landings through the last 
four years. But landings of species other 
than herring and cod increased during the 
1956-1959 period both in quantity and 
ex-vessel value. Therefore, alterna- 
tives to the risky winter herring fish- 
eries have appeared. 


sh 


The value of deep-water shrimp 
catches increased in 1959 by more than 
8 million kroner (US$1.3 million), and 
the Norway eel pout fishery in the North 
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| herring fisheries have seen a promising 
| development of a trawl fishery. 
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Sea--for the first time recorded in Nor- 
wegian fishery statistics--yielded about 
20,000 tons, at the same time as a fur- 
ther increase of the sand eel fishery took 
place. Thus fish meal and oil factories 
in the southernmost districts had supplies 
of raw material other than herring. The 


Squid fishing in Northern Norway, 

| which suddenly gained importance in the 

| 1958 statistics with landings of nearly 
10,000 tons, dropped in 1959. The saithe 
or coalfish landings reached 90,000 tons. 


Future development of the Norwegian 
| fisheries was discussed eagerly in1959, 
| In spite of opposition it is to be expected 
| that the Norwegian deep-sea fishing fleet 
| will tend to increase in number and size 
| of vessels, and engage further in fishing 
| in distant waters. (The Fishing News, 
vol, 6, April 1959.) 


mw ok xe ke 


| EXPERIMENTS WITH FLOATING 

| TRAWLS IN WINTER 

| HERRING FISHERY: 

During the 1960 winter herring fish- 

| ery, the Norwegian research vessel 
Thor Iverson was scheduled to try out 

| "floating trawls" for the first time in 

that fishery. The experiments are being 

| made off the west coast of Norway. 

(News of Norway, January 7, 1960.) 





ck K & 

| WINTER HERRING FISHERY 

STARTS LATE: 

~The Norwegian winter herring fish- 
ery commenced on February 2, 1960, 
the latest recorded starting date for this 
vital fishery which accounts for a major 
part of the total annual Norwegian fish 
landings. As of the above date in 1959, 
over one million hectoliters (102,500 
short tons) of herring had been landed, 
but bad weather during much of the re- 
mainder of the 1959 season caused the 
fishery to fail for the second year in 
succession. 





Catches during the first few days of 
this season have been disappointingly 
small and while there still remains some 
hope for a fair season, the herring fish- 
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ermen fear that unless large catches 
are taken soon, the fishery may fail 
again in 1960. 


Taking into account the reduction in 
the herring stocks and the tendency of 
the shoals to approach the coast farther 
north where the fishing conditions are 
more adverse, the Government's esti 
mate for the 1960 winter herring catch, 
which was made well before the start of 
the season, is only five million hecto- 

iters (512,500 short tons) or 500,000 
hectoliters (51 ,250 short tons) greater 
than the eens last ear. In 1956, a rec- 
ord 12.3 million hectoliters (1,260,750 
short tons) of herring were taken. 


The winter herri 
Sunnmore coast 
tionally 
to all 
have 
But 


fishery off the | 
of West Norway tradi- 
ends February 15. According 
calcul the herring should 
reached = waters by then. 
though the whole fishing fleet tried | 


ations, 


its luck on the banks, catches remained 

distressingly smal Nor was there 
much herring 25 nautical miles at sea 
eported some of the biggest purse- 


seiners. 


Fishery specialists aboarc 
r 





wegian ocean research vessel . , 
which first located huge herri sh 
7 


at a distance of some 145 nautical mi! 
off West Norway, expected the main in- 
flux to reach coastal spawning grounds. 
Even so, prospects for a good catch of 

the fat winter herring would seem rath- 
erdim. As of February 3 total landings 
amounted to less than 18,000 metric tons, 
witha first-hand value of about Kr.500,000 
(US$70,000). At the same time last year, 
Norwegian fishermen had brought ashore | 
nearly 120,000 tons which re »presented a | 
value of about Kr.25,000,000 ($3.5 mil- 
lion). 


The fleet of some 2,500 small and 
large fishing craft, with crews totaling 
almost 20,000, waited impatiently 
in and around the port of Aalesund 
for about three weeks. Most of the ves- 
sels were kept in constant readiness to 
take off for the fishing grounds on amin- 
ute's notice from research vessels. A- 
bout 150 more nylon purse-seines are 
in use this year, bringing the total to 
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nearly 250. Each nylon net costs from 
Kr.95,000 to Kr.120,000 ($13,000-16,800), 
of which 20 percent is subsidized by the 
State. While nylon nets are much stronger 
than those made of cotton they also cost 

a great deal more. 


The herring have been approaching 
the Sunnmére coast at a somewhat slow- 
er pace than in former years, due toa 
cold water front stretching far out into 
And they have been 
moving at a depth far beyond the reach 
of purse-seiners, though that may change 
in the warmer water found on the spawn- 
ing grounds, 


According to oceanographer Finn De- 
vold, Norwegian fisherman would be well 
advised to spread their activities over a 
longer part of the coast. For, judging 
from all indications, the exceptionally 
large concentration of winter herring off 
the Sunnmoére coast is likely to be a thing 
of the past. For some years to come, he 
predicted, the herring will probably show 
up all along the west coast, from More to 
Rost bank in North Norway. 











the 


Greater participation in the North 

Sea fat herring fishery has been urged 
as a means of diversifying activities. 
Right now, large catches are being made 
a couple hours' time from the south- 
western port of Egersund. For various 

easons, only a few Norwegian vessels 
are taking part. 


Only 


parti- 


One of the advocates of larger 
i Norwe- 


cipation in the North Sea 
Fisheries Minister. In a recent 

interview he said more purse-seiners 
should give the North Sea a try, rather 
than staking all on the coastal winter 
herring fishery. If the latter were to 
fail for the third year in a row, seiners 
would be hard put to pay for their costly 
equipment, he stressed. 


gian 


1960 FAT HERRING FISHING 
SEASON ENDS: 





Although some herring appeared off 
west coast of Norway on February 2, 
shoals 
Due 
‘large’ 
herring season was extended by 


the 
1960, the main winter herring s 
did not arrive until ten days later. 
to the extremely late arrival, the ' 
or "' fat'' 
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one week to February 21 and came to an 
end at midnight or February 23. Thisis 
of much significance to the fishermen as 
the Government-controlled ex-vessel 
price for the herring is three kroner 
(about 42 U. S. cents) higher per hecto- 
iter (about 205 pounds) during the "win- 
ter or ‘fat'' herring season than during 
the ''spring’'' herring season which fol- 
lows. The lower price is paid when it 
has been determined that the fat content 
yf the herring has gone below a certain 


point. 





On the herring fishing grounds off the west coast of Norway. 
Photo shows about 180 tons of herring concentrated in 
the bag section of a large purse seine which has been 
tied up to the fishing vessel. Fish are now ready for 
brailing on board the vessel. 


As of February 17, only 1.1 million 
hectoliters (225.5 million pounds) or 
about 102,286 metric tons of large herring 
hadbeenlanded. Total landings up to the 
end of the winter ''large'' herring fishery 
were only 2 million hectoliters, or about 
185,975 tons, the lowest since 1934. In 
1959, the large" herring fishery yielded 
about 413,850 tons, and was up to about 
70,000 tons in 1957. The 'fat'’ herring 
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with only about 241,000 tons landed. Thus 
the 1960 large’ herring fishery for the 
third successive year has been a failure. 


It was felt unlikely that combined land- 
ings of "large'' and''spring" herring would 
exceed 3.5 millionhectoliters, or 325,000 
tons. 


KK OK OK 


FISH FREEZING AND FILLETING 
ORGANIZATION INCREASED SALES 

TO UNITED STATES IN FISCAL 

YEAR 1958/59: 

The Norwegian joint sales organiza- 
tion for some 30 fish freezing and fillet- 
ing firms in Norway accounts for about 
85 percent of the total Norwegian produc- 
tion of frozen fish fillets., 





The total production of frozen fish by 
firms selling through the Organization 
amounted to 19,750 metric tons for fiscal 
year 1958/59 (July 1-June 30), or about 
the same as in the preceding fiscal year. 
Exports in fiscal year 1958/59 totaled 
17,400 metric tons, valued at 56.8 million 
kroner (about US$8 million), as compared 
with 17,750 metric tons, valued at 51.9 
million kroner (US$7.3 million), in fiscal 
year 1957/58. 


The volume of exports to the United 
States, the Organization's principal mar- 
ket, increased substantially from 2,090 tons 
in 1957/58 to7,408 tons in 1958/59. This 
was the most significant development with 
respect to the Organization's export sales 
and, according to the annual report of the 
Organization, the United States market 
has definitely become more favorable for 
Norwegian exports than it has been for 
many years. 


The report states that the sales of — 
the Organization have been limited by 
the uneven supplies of fish and the con- 
sequent frequent poor utilization of the 
plant's total capacity. Another factor 
which affects the sales of the frozen fish 
fillets is the price of the raw fish. Inthis 
connection, the report speaks strongly a- 
gainst the policy of the fishermen's mar- 
keting association of setting higher ex- 
vessel prices for fish sold to the freez- 
ing and filleting industry than to the other 
fish-processing industries. 


The Organization does not expect any 





fishery season in 1958 was a near failure, 


substantial increase in sales to come 
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from Norway's affiliation with the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Association and warns 
that the competition will continue to be 
very strong. It feels instead that, apart 
from the United States, the United King- 
dom, and Sweden, the best prospects for 
increasing sales of frozen fillets are in 
the Common Market countries, and for 
this reason declares that it is very im- 
portant for the industry that the coun- 
tries of the "Outer Seven" reach an ac- 
commodation with the "Inner Six,"' (The 
United States Embassy at Oslo reported 
on January 13, 1960.) 


wk kk Kk Kk 


STERN-FISHING TYPE 
TRAWLERS BEING BUILT: 

An Aalesund, Norway, fishing com- 
pany has contracted for two 77-foot 
stern trawlers, according to a report 
in Fiskaren (January 20, 1960), a Nor- 
wegian fishery trade paper. They are 
the first of their type to be built in Nor- 
way and much is expected of them. Con- 
struction of the first one already is un- 
der way and it is expected to be deliver- 
ed in April or May. The second will be 
completed by the end of the year. They 
will be equipped with 360-hp. high-speed 
Diesel engines and have accommodations 
for ten men. The vessels will have the 
most modern equipment, but no freezers, 
because they are designed primarily for 
coastal trawl fishing. 





ec x &k 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA INCLUDES 
FISHERY PRODUCTS: 

Norway and Czechoslovakia have con- 
cluded a new protocol to the basic trade 
agreement of March 20, 1947. The new 
protocol lists fishery in other commodi- 
ties (together with quotas) which Norway 
will exchange with Czechoslovakia dur- 
ing 1960. The following fishery products 
and quotas are listed for export from 
Norway to Czechoslovakia: (1) fish oils, 
refined and for technical use, 5,000 
metric tons; (2) medicinal cod-liver oil, 
800 tons; (3) fresh, frozen, and salt her- 
ring, 14,000 tons; (4) fish fillets, 2,500 
tons; (5) miscellaneous fish products, 
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including mackerel and tuna, 1,000 tons; 
(6) canned fish valued at N.kr.3 million 
(US$420,000); (7) fish meal, 2,000 tons; 
and (8) pearl essence valued at N.kr. 
500,000 (US$70,000). Nofishery products 
are listed for export from Czechoslova- 
kia to Norway. 


OK OK IK 


| TUNA LANDINGS CONTINUE TO DROP: 





Norway's tuna landings in 1959 con- 


| tinued to drop. Total 1959 tuna landings 


amounted to only 2,500 metric tons, 
worth 4,725,000 Norwegian kroners 
(US$661,500), as against landings of 
2,850 tons in the previous year and as 
much as 10,300 tons in the 1955 season. 
(The Fishing News, January 29, 1960.) 





Pakistan 


SHRIMP INDUSTRY TRENDS 
OCTOBER-DECEMBER 1959: 

The Pakistan shrimp catch the last 
quarter of 1959 at times was so large 
that the freezing plants were glutted and 
facilities for drying and curing were un- 
able to absorb the excess. As a result, 
there was a sharp drop in prices of 
shrimp. Since about six additional trawl- 
ers had gone into operation during the 
quarter, the Government suspended for 
a while the operation of its trawlers so 
as not to compound the difficulties by 
bringing in additional shrimp. 





In the first quarter of 1960 it is ex- 
pected that the freezing plant located 
within the area of the fish harbor at Ka- 
rachi will be put into operation and thus 
will increase the freezing capacity by 
i5 tons daily. The shrimp drying and 
curing areas are also being expanded. 
During the first quarter of 1960, however, 
at least six more trawlers will be added 
to the fleet. (United States Embassy, 
Karachi, January 22, 1960.) 


wk kk ok ok Ok 


FISHERIES TRENDS, 
FEBRUARY 1960: 





The first fish freezing, processing, 
and canning plant in East Pakistan was 
scheduled to start operations on Febru- 
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ary 27, 1960. This plant, operated by a 
ish preservation and marketing corpo- 
ration and located at Chalna, is herald- 
ed as another foreign exchange earner. 


New tuna fishing grounds have been 
discovered in the Bay of Bengal, but 
their potential has not been fully deter- 


mined, the United States Embassy in 
Karachi reported in a February 25, 
1960, dispatch. 
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Peru 


at oe OF FISH MEAI 
OIL UP SHARPLY IN 1959: 
“Pe ru's fish meal and fish oil indus- 
try continued to expand output rapidly 
n 1959, producing an estimated 285,000 
tons of fish meal and 19,500 tons 
f fish oils. The 1959 output of fish 
meal was more than double the 135,000 
tons produced in 1958, and fish oil pro- 
luction was up 70 percent. Relatively 
good demand kept fish meal prices high 
luring 1957 and 1958, and encouraged 
oansion of the industry. 


AND FISH 

















~ Peru's Exports of Fish-Meal and Oil by Country of 
Desti nation, 1955-58, Estimated 1959 


























® os 
Item an 1959 [isset7 | 1957 | 1: 986 | 195 1955 
a ta (Short Tons} a k 
States i 30,590]18,126] 7,012] 9,193 
West ‘ 29,378|12,649| 2,759| 2,331 
Netherlands. . i 36,295 |29,900117,901| 6,082 
United Kingdom ~ 11,917] 1,435 - 518 
Other Hu 8'418| 5.8411 6,465| 2,507 
~ Total 270,000|116,598 [67,95 1 |34, 137 [20,631 
Fish oil: 
(Germany, West - 593} 1,284 991 - 
Italy . : - 602 222 - - 
Netherlands | : - 616| 2,476 840 99 
Norway 4 ° - - 646 - - 
| Other + . . 154| __ 60 2 
| Total . {y 18,000] 1,811] 4,782] 1,891] 101 

















[1/Preliminazy. 
i Estimated exports Jan. -Sept. totaled 202,922 tons, a- 
gainst 84,564 tons Jan. -Sept. 1958. 


3/Estimated exports Jan. -Sept. totaled 15,227 tons, a- 
aginst 1,650 tons Jan. -Sept. 1958. 








Most of the fish meal is exported, 
and exports in 1959 were estimated at 
270,000 short tons--more than double 
the volume of 1958, Exports of fish oil 
in 1959 may reach 18,000 short tons, 
compared with only 1,811 tons in 1958. 
The marked increase in fish oil exports 
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is attributed to a change in the cost of 
production rate used to compute the ex- 
port tax. The rate was revised upward 
from 460 soles (about US$16.60) per ton 
to 3,000 soles (about US$108) thus sharp- 
ly reducing the export tax. The 460 soles 
rate had been in effect for the last 15 
years, (Foreign Crops and Markets, 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Febru- 
ary 1, 1960.) 


* KK K 


FISH MEAL AND OIL INDUSTRY: 


Number and Location of Reduction Plants; About 63 
plants produce fish meal in Peru at the present time. 
They are located at a number of ports along the Peruvian 
coast, including the following: Callao (19), Chimbote (17), 
Paita (4), Huacho (6), Huarmey (7), and one or two each in 
Ilo, Casma, Supe, Chancay, Samanco, and Pisco, Plants vary 
in size from modern establishments capable of producing 40 
metric tons of fish meal per hour during a 20-hour working 
day to small plants using primitive methods, which produce 
a few tons per day. It is estimated that about 40 of the 63 
reduction plants produce fish oil as a byproduct of the fish 
meal process, 








Production and Proportion of Product to Raw Material: 
The latest data available on production of fish utilized by 
the reduction plants are for 1958. These data show that 
737,019 metric tons of anchovies were landed in that year, 
and that 126,909 metric tons of fish meal and 10,271 tons 
of fish oil were produced, Proportions vary according to 
the size of fish, but as a general rule, one metric ton of 
fish meal requires 5-1/2 to 6 tons of anchovies. The aver- 
age oil yield is 1-1/2 to 2-1/2 percent, but may reach 5 
percent, No fish solubles are produced, 








Domestic consumption of fish meal, which has increased 
considerably in the past two years, is now about 10,000 
tons per year. Thus, 1959 fish meal production may run 
over 280,000 tons. In November 1959 a trade representa~ 
tive looked for the continuation of the 1959 level in 1960, al- 
though a subsequent estimate, made in January 1960, placed 
this year’s production at 300,000 metric tons, Fish oil pro- 
duction for 1959 is expected to show a 70-percent increase. 


Value of Each Plant: A moderate-sized plant producing 
500 to 800 metric tons of fish meal per day costs an esti- 
mated 5 million soles (US$183,000), of which 3 million soles 
(US$110,000) are for plant, machinery, and equipment, and 
2 million soles (US$73,000) for fishing vessels. 











Cost of Production: The figures generally quoted by 
producers of fish meal on production costs have been US$87 
to $90 per metric ton, and it has even been suggested that ef- 
ficient producers might be able to show a profit at production 
costs of $82 to $84 per metric ton, However, in mid-January 
a trade representative stated categorically that the cost of 
production now is just about $90, which leaves no margin of 
profit for producers at the prices being quoted for fish meal, 
$80 to $90 per metric ton, f.o.b, Peruvian ports, Those 
prices include export taxes and other export charges. 








The present production cost figure on which the export tax 
is based, which was established in April 1956, is the equiva- 
lent of $64.33 per metric ton, The export tax is 10 percent 
of the difference between the officially~fixed production cost 
and the price in the United States (Pacific Coast), less freight 
and insurance, There is an additional 10 percent ad valorem 
tax (payable on the excess) on all export products, applicable 
when the export price exceeds by 25 percent the officially- 
fixed production cost. 


The Peruvian fish meal industry is asking the Peruvian 
Government to appoint a special committee to study the in- 
dustry to find ways of aiding it in view of declining world 
prices, Relief in the situation might take the form of a high- 
er official production cost figure, which would reduce export 
taxes. 


Protein Content: The bulk of Peruvian fish meal, 


which is intended for export, has a protein content of 65 to 
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Peru (Contd.): fish meal exports dropped to about 15 percent from 26-27 
percent in 1957 and 1958. 
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Peru (Contd.): 





at 12.5 soles a kilo 
cents a pound) as com- 


t will sell 


ut 20.5 U.S. 


auc 





red with an average price of 25 soles 
(41 U.S. cents a pound) for im- 
1 smoked fish. (The . United States 
ssy in Lima reported on January 25, 
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cing a voyage of scientific con 
raphic investigations, including 
lies of Peruvian coastal waters. Dur- 


g the vo members of the Peruvi- 


yage, 


Vational Counsel of Hydrobiological 
estigations were aboard, A primary 
rpose of the visit to Peru was the 


study of Peruvian fish meal production, 
with a view of obtaining information to 
lin improving Japan's output of that 
product, the United States Embassy in 
Lima reported on January 5, 1960. 
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Philippines 


REPARATIONS COMMISSION 
REAWARDS JAPANESE-BUILT 


| FLOATING FISH CANNERIES: 





The Philippine's Reparations Com- 
mission announced on February 18, 1960, 
that the Japanese-built floating fish 
canneries and their complement of six 
fishing boats had been reawarded in sepa- 

rate lots to three different corporations, 


The boats originally had been awarded to 
the Estancia (Iloilo) Farrers Cooperative 


Marketing Association which had not used 
the boats and had no plans to use them. 

\ packing corporation was awarded the 
ollowing items: (1) a cannery costing 
P40 4,000 ($202,000), which will be strip- 

one of the vessels; (2) three fish- 
ing boats with a total cost of P860,175 
($430,087); and (3) the P114,000 ($57,000) 
manufacturing plant. The vessel 
is to be pra naa of its cannery 
pment was awarded to a shipping 


ped off 


can 
which 


equl 





company for P1,747,622 ($872,066). A 
enemy enterprise was awarded the fol- 
lowing items: (1) one floating cannery 


for PS. 151.622 5A 073,603); and (2) three 
shing boats with a total of P860,174 
($430,087). (The United States Embass} 
Manila reported on February 19, 1960.) 


SHRIMP FISHERY: 

According to the most recent statis- 
tics available > on the landings of shrimp 
in the Philippines, the catch amounted to 
about 5.5 mill pounds in 1957 and a- 
bout 8.2 million pounds in 1956. In addi- 

considerable quantities of shrimp 
sht by fishermen engaged in sub- 
sistence or personal use fishing which 
luded in the statistics. 


10n 


tion, 
are Caug 
are not incl 

Practically all of the shrimp caught 
and landed in the Philippines is consumed 
within the country. In 1957 the Philip- 
pines exported only about 19,000 pounds, 
valued at US$2,845, and in 1956 about 
7,000 pounds, valued at $1,254, 


In the Philippines no vessels are known 


| tobe engaged exclusively inshrimp fish- 


| ing, but shrimp are taken along with other 


fishand shellfish. Most ofthe catchis sold 

fresh with the balance usually preserved 

with salt. (The United States Embassy 

in Manila reported on December 9, 1959.) 
me ee otal 
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Poland 


FISHING INDUSTRY ACHIEVES 
1959 PRODUCTION TARGET: 

The Polish State-owned fishing fleet, 
operating in the North Sea and in the 
Baltic, achieved its target of 110,000 
metric tons for 1959 early in Dece =mber 
according to Polish Marine News, pub-_ 
lished by the Polish Chamber of Foreign 
Trade in Warsaw. 








The 1959 target for the Polish fish- 
ing industry was 146,659 tons of fish-- 
110,000 tons by the State-owned enter- 
prises, 19,668 tons by the cooperatives, 
and 16,791 tons by private fishermen. 
The landings for the State-owned enter- 
prises were planned to be 15.9 percent 
higher than those of 1958 


hs 


During the first half of the year the 
cod landings from the Baltic fishing 
grounds were 11,000 tons lower than 
planned, while prolonged storms in Oc- 
tober and November made it impossible 
to achieve the normal good results noted 
during the herring fishing seasons onthe 
North Sea grounds in the past. However, 
due to the shortening of the time of re- 
pairs to the vessels, the putting into 
service of the mothership Pulaski, and 
the establishment of a base at the port 
of Sunderland during the best herring 
fishing season (where a total of 3,650 
tons of salted herring was landed), the 
target of landing 110,000 tons of fish by 
the State-owned enterprises was reach- 
ed on December 4. The value of the fish 

















landed was higher by 4.5 percent than 
planned, 
L. Pol ish State ~Owned d Fishing Fleet Landings _ 
Species ae Did at _[-sse4 % EF: 1958 _ 3 | 
ce “p 5 (Metric Tons) . . | 
Cod . Lee ee ee | 19,996 25,051 
Herring (North Sea) ....... 68, 735 55, 322 
Herring es cee Del he we | 8,793 9, 488 | 
Sprats A ie se, oie Sele 7,902 2,769 | 
Salmon re a ae | 25 20 
NE, Syren 5 a We we |} 3,861 | 1,796 | 
ER Ge Na aloe .ge ig) bt ght he 130 | 180 | 
Other salt-waterfish ...... | 570 | 265 
/ Pay [110,012 | 94,891 
1/Up to December 4. 














The report continues, 


"The deep-sea 
fishery 


was influenced by the actual re- 


quirements of the market and for this 
reason the landings of salted herring for 
the home market amounted to 95 percent 
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| ing flotilla consisted of 39 large trawlers 
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of the total landings, the remaining 5 
percent being white fish and mackerel. 
The deep-sea fleet in practice fishes her- 
ring from April to November, fishing in 
the remaining 4 months having been dis- 
continued.’ 


During the period from January up to 
the end of November the State-owned fish- 
15 trawlers, 
ers, 


50 drifter trawlers, 3 drift- 
74'cutters, 154 56-foot cutters, and 


| 14 49-foot cutters. 


To organize fishing all the year round, 
as well as to increase the landings from 
distant waters, the existing fishing fleet 


| is being modernized and up-to-date fac- 
tory 


trawlers are being built. 

To increase the operating range of the 
coalburning steam-trawlers they are be- 
ing reconstructed into fuel-oil burners; 
to improve safety conditions on the North 
Sea grounds, the vessels are being equip- 
ped with radar. The first factory-trawl- 
er will be handed over by the Gdansk ship- 
yard in 1960. Thus the distant-water fish- 
ing fleet will be able to supply large quan- 
tities of fresh and frozen fish for the home 
market in the near future. ( The Fishing 


News, January 29, 1960.) 
hy 
LS 
Portugal 


CANNED FISH EXPORTS, 
JANUARY -OCTOBER 1959: 

Portugal's exports of canned fish dur- 
ing January-October 1959 amounted to 
60,966 metric tons (3,327,000 cases) 
valued at US$31.3 million as compared 
with 53,725 tons, valued at US$28.6 mil- 
lion for the same pericd in 1958. Sar- 
dines in olive oil exported during the 





|first ten months of 1959 amounted to 


|45,415 tons, 


valued at US$22.0 millioiu. 




















Portuguese Canned Fish Exports, January-October 1959 
Sardines in olive oil ; -| 45,415 22,033 
Sardine & sardinelike fish in brine 1, 303 268 
Tuna & tunalike fish in olive oil .| 3,410 2, 382 
Anchovy fillets... ....2se6 5, 367 3,933 
Mackerel inolive oil ....-++s 3,064 1,531 

>} Pe ee 2,407 1, 163 

8 ks hs a oe 60 , 966 31, 310 

















April 1960 








Portugal (Contd.): 


During January-October 1959, the 
leading canned fish buyer was Germany | 
with 13,465 tons (valued at US$6.8 mil- 
lion), followed by Italy with 8,814 tons | 
(valued at US$5.0 million), United States | 
with 5,752 tons (valued at US$3.9 million),| 
Great Britain with 5,601 tons (valued at 
US$2.6 million), and France with 3,843 

yns (valued at US$2.0 million). Exports 
the United States included 2,162 tons 
nchovies, 822 tons of tuna, 2,564tons 
tons of mackerel. 
Conservas de Peixe, December 1959.) 
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Spain 


ViGO FISHERIES TRENDS, 

CTOB ER-DECEMBE DR 1959: 
sh Exchange: Fish landings for the fourth quarter 
totaled 23,280 metric tons, an increase of 1,644 


tons over the third quarter and 453 tons over the fourth 
quarter of 1958. 











The total value of the catch for the fourth quarter 
alculated in U, S, dollars (at 60 pesetas to the dollar) 
was $3,197,017 as compared with $3,723,000 for the third 
quarter of 1959 and $4,409,039 for the fourth quarter of 
1958 (calculated at the 1958 official rate of exchange of 
42 pesetas to the dollar). 
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The increase in landings for the fourth quarter of 1959 
as compared with the same quarter of 1958 is attributed to 
the very successful sardine season, which more than com- 
pensated for the poor over~all landings in December be- 
cause of bad weather. The sardine landings for the fourth 
quarter totaled 11,186 tons, almost double the 5,660 tons 
landed in the fourth quarter of 1958. The sardine catch for 
the third quarter of 1959 was 5,574 tons. Other important 
species landed in the fourth quarter of 1959 were small 
hake, horse mackerel, and pomfret, the latter increasing 
from 759 tons in the final quarter of 1958 to 1,757 tons in 
October-December 1959. 


Landings of the highly~favored hake dropped from 259 
tons in the fourth quarter of 1958 to 119 tons in the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1959, with the average price per kilo 
rising from 45.73 pesetas to 63.30 (45.4 to 47.8 U.S. cents 
@ pound). 


The average price per kilo at the Exchange for the 
total catch was 8.33 pesetas (6.3 U.S. cents a pound) in 
the fourth quarter of 1959 as compared with 10.32 pesetas 
(7.8 U.S, cents a pound) for the third quarter and 8.11 pese- 
tas (8.8 U.S, cents a pound) for the fourth quarter of 1958. 
The spread between the average price in the third and fourth 
quarters was due to the scarcity of the high-priced albacore 
and the higher landings of the low-priced sardines in the 
fourth quarter of 1959. 


Preliminary estimates for the 1959 landings at Vigo give 
a total of 77,264 metric tons, with a value of 790,920,000 
pesetas (US$15,508,000 at average rate of 51 pesetas to US$1), 
an increase over the 1958 total of some 13,000 metric tons 
and 173,979,000 pesetas (US$3,411,000). The 1959 increase, 
due largely to the increased sardine catch, reversed a trend 
in recent years of declining landings at Vigo. 


Fish Canning and Processing: The fish canning indus~ 
try purchased 3,766 tons of fresh fish from the Vigo Fish 
Exchange during the fourth quarter of 1959, as compared with 
6,575 .ons for the third quarter, and 5,260 tons for the fourth 
quarter of 1958. For 1959, the total purchased by the canning 
industry was 12,583 tons, slightly under the 12,807 tons pur- 
chased in 1958. 





Other processors, including smokers, driers, and fish- 
meal plants purchased 5,569 tons during the fourth quarter 
of 1959, in contrast with 3,467 tons during the third quarter 
and 3,568 tons during the fourth quarter of 1958. The total 
for 1959 was 14,386 tons, more than double the 6,672 tons 
purchased from the Exchange during 1958. 


Canning activity fell off during the fourth quarter, and 
was lower than the activity of the final quarter of 1958 largely 
due to the shor‘age of sardines of a quality suitable for can- 
ning. Although the sardine catch was unusually large during 
the quarter, it was, for the most part, small size fish pur- 
chased by the fish-meal factories. It was the abundance of 
small sardines at very low prices throughout the late summer 
and the fall of 1959 that was largely responsible for the great- 
ly increased purchases by ‘‘other processors."’ 


Exports: Although the canners have had a very success~ 
ful year in the export market, sales to the domestic market 
are reported to be down. While no figures are available to 
substantiate these reports, it has been estimated by a reli- 
able source that shipments of canned fish to the large con- 
suming centers of Madrid and Barcelona during October-De- 
cember 1959 were down 60 percent from the corresponding 
period of 1958, 


No figures on canned fish exports for 1959 from the north- 
west region are available. However, an official of the Minis- 
try of Commerce believes the total volume of exports will be 
double that for 1958. Of significant importance were in- 
creased exports of canned albacore tuna to the United States. 
One of the largest Vigo canners stated that his exports to the 
United States (almost entirely albacore) were five times 

| greater in volume than in 1958, and asserted that he could 
easily double the 1959 figure if albacore catches are more 
plentiful in 1960. 


The canners’ optimism over the future of the export mar- 
| ket is dependent upon a continued and increasing supply of 
| fish, While the devaluation of the peseta and the liberaliza- 
tion of tinplate importations have virtually eliminated, for 
| the time being at least, the perennial problems of noncompet- 
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Spain (Contd.): 


itive prices and tinplate shortages, the major problem of an 
inadequate fishing fleet will probably prevent the canning in- 
dustry from utilizing its full capacity for export for some 
time to come. 


Cod Market: In the middle of December 1959, the Com- 
missariat of Supply and Transportation published an order 
(Boletin Oficial del Estado, Dec. 15, 1959) canceling all 
controls on the prices of cod, for all sizes and species. 
Previously, only prices on large cod (an estimated 20 per- 
cent of the total catch) were free. 


The cod industry has long sought the end of government 
controls on the price of cod, It remains to be seen whether | 
import competition or consumer resistance will be effective 
in keeping cod prices down, In view of the reportedly poor 
catches by the Spanish cod fleet in recent months, it is likely 
that the large cod companies will attempt to raise their 
prices, 


or 
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Sweden 


HERRING LANDINGS HIGHE HER IN 1! 1955 


Landings of herring by Swedish 





ermen at home and abroad in 1959 are 
estimated at about 115,000 metric tons, 

a considerable increase as compared 
with the 97,000 metric tons landed 

1958. Landings in foreign ports account- 


part of the increase 


Zer 





ts, Swedish fishermen land- 
f d other fish totaling 69,000 
tons as compared with 61,900 tons in 
1958. The value of the landings in Danish 
ports in 1959 was 31,033,000 crowns 
(US$ 996,700) as compared with 
26,631,000 crowns (US$5,146,000) in1958 
Of the landings in Danish ports 1959, 
»od fish other than herring accounted 
for a very small portion. Industrial fish, 
however, ade up about one-third of the 
landings, or about 20,000 tons, valued at 
3,948,000 crowns (US$762,900). In 1958, 
the industrial fish landed in Danish ports 
totaled 14,000 tons valued at 2,309,000 
crowns (US$446,200), 
Direct landings of herring West 
German ports by Swedish fishermen, 
which in 1958 dropped considerably, a- 


mounting to only about 25 gee of the 

landings in 1957, increased in 1959 by 
almost 500 percent and telidies 1 7,384tons, | 
valued at 4,248,000 crowns (US$820,900), | 


fe) 
In addition, 500 tons of other fish valued 
at 288,000 crowns (US$55,700) were land- 
ed in West German ports. The total land- 
ings of herring and other fish in West 
German ports in 1958 amounted to 


> 
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576 tons, valued at 1,163,000 crowns 
S$$224,700). 





i, 
(U 
Swedish direct landings of herring in 

Great Britain, however, continued the 
downward trend from 1958 and amounted 
in 1959 to 1,733 tons valued at 852,000 
crowns (US$164,600). In addition, 147 
tons of other fish valued at 88,000 crowns 
(US$17,000) were landed in British ports, 
The total landings in 1958 amounted to 
2,600 tons, valued at 1,573,000 crowns 
(US$304,000). 


Data on the 
landings off 


total value of Sweden's 
fishery products is unavail- 
But a considerable increase 


3 





le in 

value as compared with 1958 is expected. 
The value of the landings in foreign ports 
in 1959 exceeded the 1958 value by about 
7,000,000 crowns (US$1,352,700). In ad- 
dition, the turnover in 1959 at the major 
fish auctions on the Swedish west coast 
was larger than in 1958. (The United 
States Embassy in Goteborg reported on 
February 18, 1960.) 
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Thailand 


SHRIMP IND 

















ime snrin 
Sists I 
the ast 
Mo ue 
ay € »¢ n 
tic th fresh, frozen, or dried shrimp 
exported (exports va 1 betwee 0 tons in 
to about 40 tons in 1 for all types). In 1958, 
export of frozen shrimp (less than 200 pounds) to 
ie United State: 1s started on an experimental 
yasis In 1959, according to estimates, frozen 
shrimp exports to the United States from the Port 
of Bang} rose to 23.9 tons, valued at about 
US$2 36 
Late 1959 there were three companies ex- 
porting shrimp from the Bangkok area. All three 
firms used the cold-storage facilities of the semi- 


Government-owned and operated Cold Storage 
Organization Bangkok. Only one of the firms 
(Japanese) handling and processing shrimp for ex- 
port has specialized equipment for shrimp 
fishing 

fishing. 


in 


Most of the shrimp catch is made during the 
dry season, although shrimp stocks are believed 
to be available throughout the year. The catch 
is confined largely to coastal waters, especial- 
ly in the southern part of Thailand where the larg- 
est quantities are caught. 
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Thailand (Contd.): 


57, powered vessels 5 net tons and under 
82 and vessels over 5 


5 net tons amounted 
1 tonnage of 5 


1+ 
a total ,688. Mechanized 
vessels increased sharply in number and 
se in 1958 consisted of 647 vessels of 5 net 
iunder and 943 vessels over 5 net tons for a 


yr 





a se of 18,318. In addition, in 1958 there 

I ssels without power averaging about 6 

s in size. No vessels are used exclusively for 
- and a f the annual 
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Tunisia 
RIES EXPANSION 
IMO D BY GOVERNMENT: 
Tunisian Gover ent-supported 





s (ONP) con- 


National des Peche 





expand its activities during the 
rter of 1959, inc quis-~ 
le important tuna 
Sidi Daoud, the ''Societe des 
ies Tunisiennes.'' This French 
according to the Director of 
ONP, had been given a concession to ex- 
the major tuna fishing areas until 
In 1958, the company's rights in 


e Monastir area were taken away by 
f the President of Tunisia becaus 


rder 


‘fits failure to exploit that sector of its 
concession, Purchase of the Sidi Daoud 


Company and acquisition of the extensive 
tuna fishing rights has been presented by 
the ONP as an opportunity to expand tuna 
production to meet domestic demand and 
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to give more employment to Tunisians by 
keeping the Sidi Daoud fishery open for 
all or most of the year. It is proposed 
that production be increased in fishing 
areas formerly used but abandoned in 
recent years, commencing with Cap Zebib 
in 1960, and by employing a 30 meter 
(98.4 foot) vessel (expected to be com- 
pleted by the end of 1960) to fish for tuna 
in the winter months when the fish are 
not found close to land, 


The ONP, already enjoying a virtual 
monopoly in the relatively profitable lake 
(or lagoon) fishing and operating some 
seven trawlers, also moved ahead with 
plans to build a modern sardine cannery 
at Sousse. It has also made important 
progress in its declared goal of establish- 
ing a ''chain of cold'' from the site of the 
catch to the consumer. Refrigerated 
trucks are already in operation from the 
major fishery at El-Biban in the south to 
Tunis; on January 14 a complex of four 
refrigerated storage rooms was opened 
in Tunis Central Market with a capacity 
of between 20-25 tons. The ONP Direc- 
tor has described the new facility bothas 
a protection to the consumer's health and 
a facility to control the price of fish. By 


| releasing from cold storage only enough 


+ 


fish to meet consumer demand, it is pos- 
sible to avoid glutting the market and a 
subsequent drop in prices. (United States 
Embassy in Tunis reported on February 4, 
1960.) 


+ 
v m 





Union of South Africa 


FISH MEAL PRODUCERS SEEK 
AGREEMENT WITH PERU: 

The emergence of Peru as a major 
fish meal producer has been a source of 
concern to the South African fish meal 
and oil industry. Peruvian production 
is now estimated to be in excess of 
200,000 long tons a year and is expect- 
ed to increase to about 300,000 tans in 
1960. The impact of Peruvian produc- 





tion on the world market for fish meal 
is evidenced by the fact that prices in 
the United Kingdom have dropped from 
£57-12-0 (US$161.28) to £43-2-0 
($120.68) per long ton in the past four 
months. 


This trend has in fact become 
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Union of South Africa (Contd.): 


so disturbing that two representatives 
of South African fish meal producers 
visited Peru seeking a marketing, pric- 
ing, and production agreement with the 
Peruvian industry. South African pro- 
duction of fish meal in 1958 amounted 
to 102,579 tons of which 89,253 tons 
were exported. Both South Africa and 
South-West Africa had record catches 
of pilchardsin1959. (UnitedStates Em- 





bassy in Pretoria reported on January 25, 
1960.) 

\ 
U.S.S.R. 
EXPANSION OF FISHING 
FLEETS CONTINUES: 
~ The latest adc lition t to the Soviet 
Union's Baltic fishing fleet is the moth- 
ership Svjatogor, which was operating 
in the Atlantic in hese item 1959, ac- 
cording to a report in the Soviet publica- 
tion Vodnyj Transport of December 1959. 
The vessel is equipped with a helicopter 
and, inadditiontoits primary objectives, 


serves as abase ship for fishing vessel 
and fishermen, reports on the weather, 
and scouts forfishschools. The n 
ship uses the helicopter to deliv 
to the fishing vessels from ships cx 
from Russian home ports. 


1other- 


ror mail 


The herring factor 
4,982 gross tons, 
Soviet Union by Japanese shipy 
The new is part of a larger order 
placed with Japanese shipyards, which 

also includes two vessels for tuna fish- 


yship Lamut 


has been built for the 
ard 


vessel 


ing, the Dnepr and ae -str, and another 
factoryship for the herring fishery, the 
Nicholai Isaenko. 


The Lamut has a production capacity 
of 120 metric tons of herring per 24 hours 
and is equipped for both salting and freez- 
ing herring or other species. This ves- 
sel is well equipped for the comfort of 
the crew. 
x-ray room, and recreation space with 
piano, movies, library, and other conv 
iences. The vessel is 110 meters long 
over-all, 16 meters in breadth, 9 meters 
deep, is equipped with a 3,360-hp 
and had a maximum speed of 14.6 knots 
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It has a surgical clinic with an 


en | 


. engine, 
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on its trial trip. 


{(Fiskets Gang, Janu- 
ary 21, 1960.) 
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FISHING FLEET OPERATING 
OFF ALASKA: 

A Russian fishing fleet was reported 
operating in the North Pacific off Alaska 
in full force about a month earlier than 
usual. At least 50 Russian trawlers and 
10 refrigerator and support ships were 
spotted in the area late in January off 
the southeast coast of Nunivak Island 
which is north of Bristol Bay and not far 
from the Yukon River. The fleet appar- 
ently is equipped for bott om fishing for 
such species as cod, flounder, and sole. 
tern-type trawlers were sighted in the 
eet. 





rh 1 
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LARGE FLEET OF VESSELS 











FISHING FOR HERRING 
OFF FAROE ISLANDS: 

The Soviet Union's fishi ing f leet has 
been averaging a catch of 1,450 metric 
tons of herring a day off the Faroe Is- 
lands recently, according to a report in 
a Swedish fisheries publication (Janu- 
ary 10, 1! 960). It is estimated that 300- 
400 Russian vessels are fishing off the 
Faroe Is ids. They are led by almost 
a score of supply and motherships of 


about 7,000-8,000 tons each, and tankers 
The tankers regularly obtain fresh wa- 
ter in the Thorshavn, Faroe Is- 
lands, usi 1,000 tons at a time. One 
of the Russian motherships is equipped 
with a helicopter. (Fiskets Gang, 
28, 1960.) 


2 


United Kingdom 


port of 


laLLy 


T- , 
janu~ 


CONTRACT FOR FISH AT FIXED 
PRICES FOR FREEZING: 
A contract for the purchase of sup- 

| plies of fresh fish valued at £450,000 
(US$1,260,000) was due to be signed late 
in January 1960 by a large Grimsby, 
England, processor of quick-frozen fish 
| and other foods. The fish, to be deliver~ 
| ed from February 1960 to the end of July 
1 be obtained from Grimsby and 
Hull distant-water trawler owners, Un- 
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United Kingdom (Contd.): 





der the contract about £3 (US$8.40)a kit 

of 140 pounds (6 U. S. cents a pound) will 
be paid for fish received. The contract 

amounts to about 10,000 metric tons. 


Another contract for the bulk pur- 

e of fish valued at £1 million 
2,800,000) was recently signed by 
1er large Grimsby fishing and proc- 
sing company. It is understood that a 
third Grimsby packaged fish firm is ne- 
ting for the purchase of 980,000 

is of fish at a fixed price. 





159 for the first time, fish was 
trawler owners at fixed prices 
ther than by auction, as was the cus- 
m inthe past. The present contracts 
tend to indicate that as the fish-freezing 
le continues to develop, the practice 


selling fish under contract at fixed 





es 18S growlng. 


One of the large packers of quick- 


p 
fish and other products states 
series of contracts of 


1 a . 
L999 were 


ta smaller 
-e in successful. 
rm claims that the agreement will 


luce dual benefits inthe way of high- 


fish at steady prices for the con- 
anda stable market forthe trawl- 
rsand theircrews. Another im- 


it aspect of the signing of the con- 
iat the processor is able to 
»ze as much fish as possible 
(United States 


lon reported on Janu- 





SILVER COD" FOR 1959 
WARDED TO HULL VESSEL: 
The 1959 “Silver Cod” trophy for 
3 awarded to the Hull dis- 
tant-water trawler Falstaff. In 330 days 









) has been 
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lings by Eight Leading British Vessels in 
Silver Cod Competition 














|_ Vessel Days atSea Landings 
Kits (140 Lbs.) | 1,000 Lbs. 

Falstaff ... 330 39, 695 5,557 
| Arctic Ra nger . 333 37, 490 5, 249 
Prince Charles 336 35, 709 4,999 
(Cape Trafalgar 336 34,933 4,891 
I arbella 331 34, 818 4,875 
irkella 334 34,769 4, 868 
Caesar .... 343 34, 181 4,785 
WNorthern Eagle 333 33, 365 4,671 
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at sea this vessel landed a total of 39,695 
kits or about 5.6 million pounds of fish. 
The first seven of the eight high-liner 

vessels for 1959 were from Hull, which 
is England's main fishing port for large 
distant-water trawlers. 





Unloading a fishing trawler at Grimsby, England. Note 
movable winch on dock and gang planks on which 
baskets are pushed down to dock. 


The skipper of the Falstaff stated that 
the vessel's speed was a great advantage 
in winning the award for 1959. He also 
stated that the Falstaff was a very sea- 
worthy vessel, which enabled the vessel 
to fishin weather when less able vessels 
were forced to cease fishing. (The Fish- 
ing News, January 22 1960.) 


Ga, 


Viet-Nam 


SHRIMP INDUSTRY: 

The average annual catch of shrimp for 1956-1959 is es- 
timated by the Viet-Nam Directorate of Fisheries at 5,000 
metric tons, There are no data concerning the species and 
value of shrimp taken. At the January 1960 average ex- 
vessel price of 27.5 piasters per kilogram, an annual catch 
of 5,000 metric tons would be worth 137,500,000 piasters, 
or US$3,928,571 at the official rate of exchange of 35 pias- 
ters per U. S. dollar. 





The Directorate of Fisheries estimates that there are 
more than 2,000 boats engaged in fishing for shrimp at one 
time or another during the year. The boats vary in size, 
but are mostly very small craft powered by sail and oars. 
A few fishing boats now have gasoline engines, 


There are presently no construction programs for 
shrimp fishing vessels. A new Vietnamese firm organized 
to catch, freeze, and export shrimp, plans to have five Japa- 
nese~built vessels, of 75 to 150 tons, with Diesel power, by 
the end of 1960. This firm is only now beginning commercial 
operations. Initial production is expected to be about 600,000 
pounds a month, Exports, at least at first, will be made only 
to the United States. According to reports, the first ship- 
ment of frozen shrimp to the United States will be made ear- 
ly in 1960, 


Ex~vessel prices for shrimp in Saigon in January 1960 
were 30-35 piasters per kilogram (about 38.9-45.4 U, S. 
cents a pound at official rate of exchange) for large shrimp 
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Viet-Nam (Contd.): 


and 20-25 piasters per kilogram (25.9-32.4 U. S, cents a 
pound) for small shrimp. Shrimp are sold only by size, 
never according to species. 


Since 1956 small quantities of dried shrimp have been 
exported from Viet-Nam. The current market price for 
dried shrimp exported to Hong Kong and Singapore is 24.14 
piasters per kilogram or about 31.3 U. S. cents a pound, 
Exports of dried shrimp from 1956-59 averaged about 37.5 
metric tons per year with about 67.7 percent exported to 
Hong Kong, 26.7 percent to Singapore, and about 10.7 per- 
cent to other destinations. 


There are no current export controls (except as part 
of general licensing of all exports) or taxes on exports of 
fresh shrimp. Dried shrimp must pay an export tax of 5 
percent ad valorem, Earnings of foreign exchange from 
exports of shrimp must, as is true of all exports, be ex- 
changed for piasters, 65 percent at the official rate of 35 
piasters per dollar, and 35 percent at the free rate of ap- 
proximately 72 piasters per dollar. 


The relatively small annual shrimp landings made 
from Vietnamese waters are not an indication of the avail- 
able supply. Most shrimp are now caught in shallow 


coastal waters, bays, and rivers mouths, Deep~water fish- | 


ing grounds for shrimp have been located at several places 
off the coast, and it appears that there is a plentiful supply 
of two or three large species. (United States Embassy in 
Saigon, January 11, 1960.) 


EXPORT OF FROZEN SHRIMP 
TO UNITED STATES STARTED: 

On January 24, 1960, a new Viet- 
namese shrimp fishing and processing 
company made its first shipment of 
quick-frozen shrimp to the United States. 
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The shipment (due in New York about 
March 10) of ten metric tons, packed 
5-pounds to the carton, was expected to 
bring about 70 U. S. cents a pound in New 
York. Less freight charges, the ship- 
ment should net the new firm about 
US$13,628. For the near future, the 
company hopes to ship about 30 tons a 
month. The company's freezing capaci- 
ty is 60 tons a month, but it is still 
plagued with difficulties in securing ade- 
quate supplies of raw shrimp. At30 tons 
a month, foreign exchange earnings for 
Viet-Nam would approach US$500,000 a 
year. The company's present intention 
is to sell the entire production inthe United 
States. 


The company is now actively seeking 
two special shrimp trawlers from Florida 


or Japan to improve raw shrimp landings. 


It has also recently sent a sample ship- 
ment to New York of special shrimp, 
found near Soo~-Trang on the southern 
mouth of the Mekong. These shrimp, be- 
lieved to be unique, have tails 6-8 inches 
in length. The New York importer's re- 
sponse to the sample was said to be en- 
thusiastic. As an added inducement, the 
heads (carapaces) are said to be market- 
able locally for soups. (United States 
Embassy in Saigon, February 1, 1960.) 








ence," 


CORRECTION 


In the article entitled ''Report of the Tenth Session of the FAO Confer- 
the paragraph beginning at the bottom of the second column of page 
52 (February 1960 issue of Commercial Fisheries Review) should have read: 





Two major proposals by the U. 


proposal, 


S. Delegation for world conferences were 
accepted and written into the report of the Technical Committee. 
dealing with a world conference onthe tunas and related species, 


The first 








was received favorably by all delegates; the suggestion was made that the 
conference be held in Hawaii, because it is a major center for research on 
tunas, and has excellent facilities for a conference. The other proposal, 
dealing with a symposium on the nutritive value of fishery products, was al- 
so received “favorably, and the Committee requested the Director-General 
to go into the possibility of organizing this symposium as a joint activity of 
the Fisheries and Nutrition Divisions, subject to the availability of funds. 
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Department of the Interior 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


REAU OF 


COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 


BREADED FISH PORTIONS AND 


COD FILLETS VOLUNTARY 





Voluntary grade standards for 
production of good quality frozen 
breaded fish portions and cod fillets 
have been approved. The grade stand- 
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| 
GRADE STANDARDS ISSUED: | 
| 
| 
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ACTIONS 





dividual firms is entirely voluntary. 
Those who use the USDI continuous in- 

| spection service will have the right to 

| mark individual packages to convey this 
|fact to the buyer. 

The proposed regulations include 
product and grade description; factors of 
quality, including evaluation of flavor, 
odor, appearance, size, absence of de- 
fects, and character; definitions and 
methods of analysis; lot certification tol- 
erances; and score sheets. 


the 
raw 


ards were published in the Federal Reg- 


ister of February 27, 


effective 30 days from that date. 
f intention to establish standards for 

frozen cod fillets was carried in the Fed- 

eral Register on November 21, 1959, and 


frozen raw breaded fish 


the Federal Register of December 2; 





1959. 


The standards were developed by the 
U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
months of research. Well-adver- 
tised public meetings in Boston, Chicago, 
and Seattle, were attended by interested 
industry groups and by consumer repre- 
Suggestions made were given 
full consideration and in many instances 


fter 


sentatives. 


adopted. Acceptance on the 


Title 50—WILDLIFE 


Chapter I—Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Department of the Interior 

SUBCHAPTER K—PROCESSED FISHERY PRODUCTS, 
PROCESSED PRODUCTS THEREOF, AND CEéR- 
TAIN OTHER PROCESSED FOOD PRODUCTS 
PART 176—UNITED STATES STAND- 
ARDS FOR GRADES OF FROZEN 
RAW BREADED FISH PORTIONS * 


On page 9787 of the FepEeRaL REGISTER 
of December 5, 1959, there was published 


*Compliance with the provisions of these 
standards shall not excuse failure to comply 
with the provisions of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 





1960, and became 





| Standards have already been estab- 
lished for frozen fish sticks, fish blocks, 
breaded shrimp, haddock fillets, and hal- 
ibut steaks. It is anticipated that grade 

| standards will be established by mid- 
|summer for the production of rawhead- 
less shrimp and ocean perch fillets. 


Notice 





portions in 


In 1959, 29 processing firms produced 
about 95 million pounds of fishery prod- 
ucts. These firms have the right to use 
the Department of the Interior shields of 
quality showing ''continuous inspection" 
and additional firms have availed them- 
selves of the lot-sampling service and 
have had their products certified as being 
part of a lot which was officially sam- 


part of in- pled by Bureau inspectors. 





@ notice of a proposed new part 176 of 
Title 50, Code of Federal Regulations. 
The purpose of the part is to issue United 
States Standards for Grades of Frozen 
Raw Breaded Fish Portions under the 
authority transferred to the Department 
of the Interior by section 6(a) of the Fish 
and Wildlife Act of August 8, 1956 (16 
U.S.C. 742e). 

Interested persons were given 30 days 
within which to submit written com- 
ments, suggestions or objections with 
respect to the proposed new part. Com- 
ments were received and considered and 
the proposed new part is hereby adopted 
without change and is set forth below. 
This amendment shall become effective 
at the beginning of the 30th calendar 








day following the date of this publication 
in the FrepERAL REGISTER. 


Dated: February 23, 1960. 


Evmer F. BENNETT, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 


Propuct DESCRIPTION AND GRADES 


Sec. 

176.1 Product description. 

176.2 Grades of frozen raw breaded fish 
portions. 

Factors OF QUALITY 

176.11 Ascertaining the grade. 

176.12 Evaluation of the umscored factor 
of flavor and odor. 

176.13 Evaluation and rating of the scored 
factors: Appearance, uniformity, 
absence of defects, and character. 

176.14 Appearance. 
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176.15 Uniformity 
176.16 Absence of defects. 
176.17 Character. 


DEFINITIONS AND METHODS OF ANALYSIS 


176.21 Definitions and methods of analysis. 


Lot CERTIFICATION TOLERANCES 


176.25 Tolerances for certification of off- 
cially drawn samples. 


Score SHEET 


176.31 Score sheet for frozen raw breaded 
fish portions. 
AUTHORITY: §§ 176.1 to 176.13 issued under 
sec. 6(a), Fish and Wildlife Act of August 
8, 1956; 16 U.S.C. 742e. 


PropucT DESCRIPTION AND GRADES 
§ 176.1 Product description. 


Frozen raw breaded fish portions are 
clean, wholesome, uniformly shaped un- 
glazed masses of cohering pieces (not 
ground) of raw fish flesh coated with 
suitable, wholesome batter and bread- 
ing. They are packaged and frozen in 
accordance with good commercial prac- 
tice and are maintained at tempera- 
tures necessary for the preservation of 
the product. The frozen raw breaded 
fish portions are at least %-inch thick 


and contain the minimum fish flesh con- | 


tent specified in §176.21(a). The por- 
tions in an individual package are pre- 
pared from the flesh of only one species 
of fish. 


$176.2 Grades of frozen raw breaded 
fish portions 


(a) “U.S. Grade A” is the quality of 
frozen raw breaded fish portions that 
possess good flavor and odor; and for 
those factors of quality which are rated 
in accordance with the scoring system 
outlined in this part the total score is not 
less than 90 points. 

(b) “U.S. Grade EB” is the quality of 
frozen raw breaded Mish portions that 
possess at least reasonably good flavor 
and odor; and for those factors of qual- 
ity which are rated in accordance with 
the scoring system outlined in this part 
the total score is not less than 70 points. 

(c) “Substandard” is the quality of 
frozen raw breaded fish portions tha 
fail to meet the requirements of U.S. 
Grade B. 


FACTORS OF QUALITY 
§ 176.11 Ascertaining the grade. 


(a) The grade of frozen raw breaded 
fish portions is ascertained from the eval- 
uation of a sample unit consisting of ten 
frozen raw breaded portions selected at 
random from one or more packages as 
necessary. The evaluation of the qual- 
ity factors is made from the examina- 
tion of the product in the frozen state 
and after it has been cooked in a suit- 
able manner. The following factors are 
evaluated in ascertaining the grade of 
the product: Flavor and odor, appear- 
ance, uniformity, absence of defects, and 
character. These factors are rated in 
the following manner: 

(1) Flavor and odor. These factors 
are rated directly by organoleptic ex- 
amination. Score points are not as- 
sessed (see § 176.12). 

(2) Appearance, uniformity, absence 
of defects, and character. The relative 
importance of these factors is expressed 
numerically on the scale of 100. The 


maximum number of points that may be 
given each of the factors are: 


Factors Points 
GRGCEEEED cdiccnnchsddeecostsosesnins 25 
0 20 
RENSHSS GF GtO0CtS, cnc sncnecnccnaecces= 40 
CROPRCCE ancewacccceecce--cacesccecce 15 

Total possible score ........--. 100 


§ 176.12 Evaluation of the unscored 
factor of flavor and odor. 


(a) Good flavor and odor. 
vor and odor” 


“Good fla- 
(essential requirements 


product has good flavor and odor char- 
acteristic of the indicated species of fish 
and of the type of coating used; and is 
free from staleness, and off-flavors and 
off-odors of any kind. 

(b) Reasonably good flavor and odor. 
“Reasonably good flavor and odor” (min- 
imum requirement of a Grade B prod- 
uct) means that the product may be 
somewhat lacking in good flavor and 
odor; and is free from objectionable 
off-flavors and off-odors of any kind. 


§ 176.13 Evaluation and rating of the 


ity, absence of defects, and character. 
| ‘The essential variations in quality 
so described that the value may be as- 
certained for each factor and expressed 
numerically. 
| lotted for eackm degree or amount of 
| variation within each factor. The net 
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for a Grade A product) means that the | 


scored factors: Appearance, uniform- | 


within each factor which is scored are | 


Point deductions are al- | 


| Score for each factor is the maximum | 


| points for that factor less the sum of 
the deduction-points within the factor. 
The total score for the product is the 
sum of the net scores for the four scored 
factors. 
|§ 176.14 
| 
(a) The factor of appearance refers 


Appearance. 


| frozen portion 
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raw breaded fish portions which receive 
25 deduction points for the factor of 
appearance shall not be graded above 
Substandard régardless of the total score 
for the product. This is a limiting rule. 


TABLE I—SCHEDULE OF POINT-DEDUCTIONS FOR VARIA- 
TIONS IN APPEARANCE 





Method of determining 
subfactor score 


Dedue- 
(percent of net weight) 


tion 
points 


Appearance 
subfactors 








Over 


Loose breading | 44. 
and frost. 1 








Continuity... (a) Slight (Sto 1€ 
instances pet 
vortion 


(b) Moderate 
to 20 instances 
per portion 


1 
2or3 


6 or 7 
8 to 10 
1 
Severe (over 2or3 
20 instances ) 4or 5 
per 7 





portion 6 








§ 176.15 

(a) The factor of uniformity refers to 
the degrée of conformance of the length, 
width, and weight of each individual 
to the average length, 


Uniformity. 


| width, and weight of the portions within 


|to the amount of loose breading and | 
| frost in the packaged product, and jack 


| of continuity of the coating of the frozen 
product. 
| (1) Loose breading and frost. 


“Loose 
breading” 





}in the package. “Frost” refers to the 
frozen moisture which is deposited on the 
product as a white crystalline coating, 


| the product. 


refers to that amount of | 
breading material (crumbs) found free | 


and which accumulation is objectionable | 


and can be readily removed. 
(2) Continuity. 
ies the coverage of the fish flesh by the 
coating. Lack of continuity in the frozen 
state is exemplified by breaks (bart spots, 
or sections of thin coating through which 
| the fish flesh is slightly visible), ridges 
(excess breading which projects at the 
edges of the frozen portion), lumps 
(objectionable outcropping of the bread- 
ing on the surface of the frozen portion), 
and/or depressions (objectionable visible 
voids or shallow areas in the surface of 


breading). 
any break, ridge, lump, or depression is 
considered an instance of “lack of conti- 
nuity”. Individual breaks, ridges, lumps, 
or depressions measuring less than % 
square inch are not considered. 

(b) For the purpose of rating the fac- 
tor of appearance, the schedule of de- 
duction-points in Table I apply. Frozen 





the portion which are lightly covered by | 
Each %-square-inch area of 


“ae | 
“Continuity” refers | 





a sample unit. 

(b) For the purpose of rating the fac- 
tor of uniformity, the schedule of deduc- 
tion-points in Table II apply. Frozen 
raw breaded fish portions which receive 
20 deduction-points for the factor of uni- 
formity shall not be graded above Sub- 
standard regardless of the total score for 
This is a limiting rule. 


TABLE II—ScHEDULE OF POINT-DEDUCTIONS FOR 


VARIATIONS IN UNIFORMITY 





| } 
Dedue- 








| Number | 
Method of determining subfactor | of | tion 
score | portions | points 
| affected | 
—— I cicatiailien 
Lack of uniformity 

(a) Slight— Portions deviating | 1 0 
+10.1 to 15 percent from average | 2o0r3 i 
sample weight, or + to Ke inch | dor 5 3 
from average sample length, or 6or7 5 
+4 to Xe inch from average 8 to 10 : 
sample width | 

(b) Moderate—Portions deviating | 
+15.1 to 20 percent from average 1 1 
sample weight, or more than +e | sor3 3 
and up to Sis inch from average | 4or5 5 
sample length, or more than +e | 6o0r7 7 
and up to “%e inch from average 8 to 10 10 
sample width. 

(c) Severe—Portions deviating over 1 2 
20 percent of average sample 2o0r3 5 
weight, or more than +e inch | sere 9 
from average sample length, or | 6or7 15 
more than +%e inch from average | 8 to 10 » 
sample width. 





§ 176.16 Absence of defects. 


(a) The factor of “absence of defects” 
refers- to the degree of freedom from 
broken portions, damaged portions, lack 
of adherence, blemishes, and bones. 


Evaluation of the defects of broken and 
damaged portions are made on the 
frozen product. 


Evaluation of the de- 
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fects of adherence, blemishes, and bones 
are made after the product has been 
cooked in a suitable manner. 

(1) Broken portion. “Broken por- 
tion” means a portion with a break or 
cut greater than % the width or length | 
of the portion. 

(2) Damaged portion. “Damaged 
portion” means a portion which has 
been injured, mashed, or mutilated to the 
nt that its appearance is materially 



































TaBLe III—SCHEDULE OF POINT-DEDUCTIONS FOR | 
ABSENCE OF DEFECTS 
} | | | 
| | Number |Dedu | 
M rmin- | } tion | 
| ibf x score | s | points 
} | 
| | 
" »| o| 
i] 
4 | l l 
sear 4 
4to 10 | ) 
nage | j 
but 
ace area of If 6 to 19 | 
al | 
} 
t 
or2 
ar t | , 1 
f z | | l 
» 10) 
‘ i 
| 5 
« ) 2) x 
¥ ar 4 
| 4 f | 
; 
' 
l | l 
2or3 
tor 5} 
| 60r7] 71 
A | 
| 8to10| 0} 
{ 1] 3} 
M 
} +4 
pe ) dors] | 
7} 8 | 
| { St 4 
| | 
4 or | 3} 
at : or x 
. D 
nbe ustances per sample | 
4 er 10 instances | 
€ i per port } 
| 
) | , 
| 1 
4 2 
8 | 6 
> | 11 
14 | 5 
' 
8 } 
20 | 32 
40 
| } 
er stances per sample | 
unit | 
} 1 
4 | 
; | 22 
ay 
7 #0 





affected. The amount of damage to a 
portion is measured by the percentage 
of the portion affected. 
(3) Adherence. “Adherence” 
to the adhesion of the coating material 
(batter and breading) to the fish flesh 
of the cooked product. Lack of adher- 
ence is characterized by a swelling and 
i Subsequent bursting of the coating of 
the cooked product, resulting in exposure 
of the fish flesh. The degree of non- 
aanerence is measured by the size of the 
break in the cooked coating. Each % 
square inch break in the coating show- 
ing exposed fish flesh is considered an 
instance of “lack of adherence”. 





| One 


refers | 


(4) Blemish. “Blemish” means a piece 
of skin, a fin, a blood spot, a bruise, 
an excessively dark fat layer, curd spot, 
scales, or extraneous material. One 
“instanceof skin” means one or more 
pieces of skin covering an accumulative 
area up to 1 square inch; except that 
individual skin pieces less than ¥% square 
inch in area are not considered. One 
“instance of fin” means one identifiable 
fin or parts of any fin covering an ag- 
gregate area up to % square inch; ex- 
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cept that any fin over 2 square inch in 
area is considered as 2 instances. One 
“instance of curd” means one curd spot 
or a group of curd spots covering an 
aggregate area up to one square inch; 
except that no individual curd spot less 


than 4, square inch in area is consid- | 
“instance of scales” ‘means | 


ered. One 
one scale or group of scales covering an 
aggregate- area.up to % square inch. 
“blood spot”, “bruise”, or “exces- 
sively dark fat layer” (which is yellow, 


rusting, or extremely dark for the species | 
| of fish used) means a blood spot, bruise, | 
or excessively dark fat layer which meas- 


ures at least % square inch in area and 
which is objectionable 

(5) Bones. One “instance of bones” 
means one bone or part of any bone or 
one group of bones occupying or contact- 
ing a circular area up to 1 square inch. 

(b) For the purpose of rating 
ule of deduction-points in Table III 
apply. 

§ 176.17 Character. 

(a) The factor of character refers to 
the ease of separation of the portions, 
and the texture of the fish flesh and of 
the coating. 


(1) Ease of separation. “Ease of 
separation” refers to the difficulty of 
separating one frozen portion from the | 
other. 

(2) Texture. ‘Texture” refers to the 
firmness, tenderness, and moistness of 


the cooked fish flesh, and to the crisp- 
the cooked product. 


a degree of mushiness, tenderness, tough- 
ness, or fibrousness. 
the coating in the cooked state may be 
classified as a degree of pastiness, tough- 
ness, dryness, or mushiness. 

(b) For the purpose of rating the 
factor of character, the schedule of de- 
duction-points in Table IV apply. Fro- 
zen raw breaded fish portions which re- 

| ceive 15 deduction points for the factor 
of character shall not be graded above 
Substandard regardless of the total score 
for the product. This is a limiting rule. 


DEFINITIONS AND METHODS OF ANALYSIS 


| § 176.21 Definitions and methods of 
analysis. 

| 

| (a) Minimum fish flesh content. 


| “Minimum fish flesh content” refers to 
the minimum percent, by weight, of fish 
flesh allowed for portions of various sur- 
face areas as specified in Table V. 


The minimum fish fiesh content for 
frozen raw breaded fish portions is de- 
termined by the following method: 

(1) Equipment and material. (i) Wa- 
ter bath (3 to 4 liter beaker). 

(ii) Balance accurate to 0.1 gram. 





the | 
factor of “absence of defects”, the sched- | 


| ness and tenderness of the coating of | 
The texture,of the | | 2 
cooked fish flesh may be classified as | * | 


The texture of | 
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TABLE IV\-ScCHEDULE OF POINT-DEDUCTIONS FOR 


VARIATIONS IN CHARACTZR 





Character 


Method of determining 
subfactors 


subfactor score 





Number 
of 
Portions 
Degree of ease of affected 
separation 





Ease of 
separation, 


(a) Slight—Portions | 1 to 10... 
separated by hand 
with slight effort. 

(b) Moderate—Por- 
tions separated by 
hand with diffi- 
culty. 

(c) Severe—Por- 
tions separated 
only by use of 
knife or other 
instrument, 





a 
NAQesawe 
=~ 
SRRSSLRS 
im bo mt oe RD 
sPrrsrt h 
Coase woewn~ 


—— 


- 








Texture of coating is— 


Texture (a) Firm or crisp, but 
tough, pasty, or mushy. 

(b) Slightly tough, pasty, or 
mushy. 

(c) Moderately tough, pasty, 5 
or mushy. 

(d) Excessively tough, pasty, 
or mushy. 


not 


Texture of fish flesh is— 


(a) Firm, slightly resilient but 
not tough or rubbery; moist 
but not mushy. 

(b) Moderately firm, only 
slightly tough or rubbery; 
does not form a fibrous mass 
in the mouth; moist but not 
mushy. 

(c) Moderately tough or rub- 5 
bery; has noticeable tend- 
ency to form.a fibrous mass 
in the mouth; or is dry; or 
is mushy. 

(d) Excessively tough or rub- 
bery; has marked tendency 
to form a fibrous mass in the 
mouth; or is very dry; or is 
very mushy, 











TABLE V—Minimum Fisn Fiesnh Conrent Estas- 
LISHED FOR FROZEN RAW BREADED Fish PORTIONS 





Surface area of portions (square inches) Minimum 
i fish flesh 
content 





Over— Up to— 





Percent 
by weight 
72 
75 
78 











(iii) 
glass. 

(iv) Stop-watch or regular watch with 
second hand. 

(v) Paper towels. 

(vi) Spatula, 
rounded tip. 

(vii) Nut picker. 

(viii) Thermometer (immersion type) 
accurate to + 2°F. 

(ix) Copper sulfate crystals 
grams). 

(2) Procedure. (i) Obtain the weight 
of each portion in the sample while it is 
still in a hard frozen condition. 

(ii) Place each portion individually in 
the water bath maintained at 63° to 
86° F. and allow to remain until such 

Norte: Several dry runs are necessary to de- 
termine the exact dip time required for “de- 
breading” the portions in a lot sample. For 
dry runs only, a saturated solution of copper 
sulfate (500 grams of Cu SO,.5H,O in 2 liters 
of tap water) is necessary. The correct dip 
time is the minimum time required to dip 
the portions in the (copper sulfate) solution 
so that the breading can easily be scraped 
off; provided that (1) the “debreaded” por- 
tion is still solidly frozen, and (2) only a 
slight trace of blue color is visible on the 
surface of the “debreaded” fish portion. 


Clip tongs of wire, plastic, or 


4-inch blade with 


(500 
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time as the breading becomes soft and 
can easily be removed from the still 
frozen fish flesh (between 10 to 80 sec- 
onds for portions held in storage at 0° F.). 

(iii) Remove the portion from the 
bath; blot lightly with double thickness 
paper toweling; and scrape off or pick 
out coating from the fish flesh with the 
spatula or nut picker. 

(iv) Weigh the “debreaded” fish flesh 
of the portion. 

(v) Calculate the percent of fish flesh 
in the sample by the following formula: 
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Lot CERTIFICATION TOLERANCES 


§ 176.25 Tolerances for certification of 
officially drawn samples. 


The sample rate and grades of specific 
lots shall be certified in accordance with 
Part 170, of this chapter (Regulations 
Governing Processed Fishery Products, 
23 F.R. 5064, July 3, 1958). 


Score SHEET 


§ 176.31 Score sheet for frozen raw 
breaded fish portions. 





i 
Percent fish flesh = = 


Weight of raw breaded fish portion (1) 


ght of fish flesh (iv) - % (100) 





(b) Loose breading and frost. “Loose 
breading and frost” refers to the percent, 
by weight, of “loose crumbs and frost” 
found in the sample package(s). “Loose 
breading and frost” is determined by use 
of a balance (accurate to 0.1 gram) in 
accordance with the following method: 

(1) Procedure. (i) Remove the over- | 
wrap | 

(ii) Weigh carton(s) and all contents. | 

(iii) Remove breaded fish portions 

(iv) Weigh carton(s) less breaded 
portions, but including crumbs, frost, 
and separators (if used). 

(v) Remove crumbs and frost from the 
package(s). 

(vi) Weigh cleaned carton(s) and sep- 
arators 

(vii) Calculate percent loose breading 
and frost 








loose breading and frost 


Per 





Weight carton(s) less breaded portions, but __ / Weight cleaned carton (s) 


( including crumbs, frost, and separators (iv) ) ( 


Weight of cartons(s) and all conte 


and separators (vi) ) 
“a7 ae Weight cleaned te”) 
ae (%) ( and separators (vi) 


x 100 





(c) Cooking in a suitable manner. | 
“Cooking in a suitable manner” means 
cooking in accordance with the frying 
instructions accompanying the product. 
However, if specific instructions for fry- 
ing are lacking, the product for inspec- | 
tion is cooked as follows: 

(1) Equipment and material. (D 
Deep fat fryer (thermostatically con- 
trolled). 

(ii) Wire mesh deep fry basket 

(iii) Sufficient fat to cover portions. 

(iv) Paper towels. 

(2) Procedure. (i) While still in the 
frozen state, place the sample to be 
cooked in a wire-mesh deep-fry basket 
sufficientiy large to hold the portions in a 
single layer without touching each other. 

(ii) Lower basket and its contents into 
suitable liquid oil or hydrogenated oil 
heated to 350-375 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Maintain these temperatures throughout 
the cooking operation. Fry for three to 
five minutes, or until the portions attain 
a pleasing golden brown color. 

(iii) Remove basket from oil and allow 
to drain for fifteen seconds. Place the 
cooked portions on a paper napkin or 
towel to absorb excess oil. 


PART 177—UNITED STATES STAND- 
ARDS FOR GRADES OF FROZEN 
COD FILLETS * 


On page 9399 of the FepsraL REGISTER 


of November 21, 1959, there was pub-/| 


lished a notice and text of a proposed 
new part 177 of Title 50, Code of Federal 
Regulations. The purpose of the new 
part is to issue United States Standards 
for Grades of Frozen Cod Fillets under 
the authority transferred to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior by section 6(a) of 
the Fish and Wildlife Act of August 8, 
1956 (16 U.S.C. 742e). 

Interested persons were given until 
December 18, 1959, to submit written 
comments, suggestions or objections with 
respect to the proposed new part. No 
comments, suggestions or objections 
have been received, and the proposed 
new part is hereby adopted without 
change and is set forth below. This 
amendment shall become effective at the 
beginning of the 30th calendar day fol- 
lowing the date of this publication in the 
FEDERAL REGISTER. 


Dated: February 23, 1960. 


ELMER F. BENNETT, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 





*Compliance with the provisions of these 
| standards shall not excuse failure to comply 
with the provisions of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 
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AUTHORITY: §§ 177.1 to 177.31 issued under 
| sec. 6(a), Fish and Wildlife Act of August 8 
1956; 16 U.S.C. 742e 
PRODUCT DESCRIPTION AND GRADES 
§ 177.1 


The product described in this part con- 


Product description. 


- | sists of clean, whole, wholesome fillets or 


primarily large pieces of clean, whole, 
wholesome fillets, cut away from either 
side of cod, Gadus morhua or Gadus 
macrocephalus; the fillets may be either 
skinless or with skin on. They are 
packaged and frozen in accordance with 
good commercial practice and are main- 
tained at temperatures necessary for the 
preservation of the product. (This part 
| does not provide for the grading of pieces 
lof fish flesh cut away from previously 
frozen fish blocks, slabs, or similar prod- 
| ucts.) 


|g 177.2 Grades of frozen cod fillets. 


(a) “U.S. Grade A” is the quality of 
| frozen cod fillets that possess good flavor 
| and odor; and for those factors of quality 
| which are rated in accordance with the 
| scoring system outlined in this part the 
| total score is not less than 85 points. 
(b) “U.S. Grade B” is the quality of 
| frozen cod fillets that possess at least 
| reasonably good flavor and odor; and for 
| those factors of quality which are rated 
jin accordance with the scoring system 
| outlined in this part the total score is not 
| less than 70 points. 
| (ce) “Substandard” is the quality of 
| frozen cod fillets that fail to meet the 
requirements of U.S. Grade B. 


WEIGHTS AND DIMENSIONS 


§ 177.6 Recommended weights and di- 
mensions. 


(a) The recommendations as to net 
weights and dimensions of packaged 
frozen cod fillets are not incorporated in 
the grades of the finished product since 
net weights and dimensions, as such, are 
not factors of quality for the purpose of 
these grades. 

















b) It is recommended that the net 
weights of the packaged frozen cod fillets 
be not less than 12 ounces and not over 


10 pounds 





FACTORS OF QUALITY 
Ascertaining the grade. 

The grade of frozen cod fillets is ascer- 
d by examining the product in the 
n, thawed, and cooked states. The 
g factors of quality are evaluated 
rtaining the grade of the product: 
r and odor, appearance, size, ab- 
» of defects, and character. These 
s are rated in the following 







1) Flavor 
rated directly 


This factor is 
anoleptic evaluation 
not assessed 


and odor 
by org 


are 





(see 


de- 
im- 


absenc e 
or. The relative 
factors is expressed 
of 100. The 
that may be 
are: 


oy 
ind charact 
tance of these 
lly on the 
number of points 
factors 














scale 





yf these 


wsible score . 100 
177.12 Evaluation of the unscored 


of flavor and odor. 

Good flavor and odo “Good 
id odor” (essential requirement 

A product) means that the 

good flavor and odor char- 


factor 





| cod (Gadus morhua or 
( ephalus) and is free from 
ff-flavors.and off-odors of 








good flavor and odor. 
od flavor and odor” (min- 
ment of a Grade B prod- 






ans 





that the fish flesh may be 
what lacking in good flavor and 
and free from objectionable off- 

fi rs and off-odors of any kind. 

177.13 Evaluation and rating of the 
scored factors; appearance, size, ab- 
sence of defects, and character. 

The essential variations in quality 








ch factor which is scored are 
1at the value may be ascer- 
h factor and expressed nu- 
l Point deductions are allotted 
=h degree or amount of variation 
each factor. The net score Yor 
factor is the maximum points for 
at factor less the sum of the deduction- 
points within the factor. The total score 
the product is the sum of the net 
es the four scored factors. 
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&) The factor of appearance refers 
the normal color of the species of fro- 
zen fish flesh, and to the degree and 
amount of surface dehydration of the 
frozen product 

(b) For the purpose of rating the fac- 
tor of appearance the schedule of deduc- 
tion-points in Tables I and II apply. 
Frozen cod fillets which receive 25 de- 
duction points for the factor of appear- 
ance shall not be graded above Sub- 
Standard regardless of the total score 
for the product. This is a limiting rule. 


Appearance. 
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TABLE ScorE DEDUCTIONS FOR DISCOLORATION 








| Deduction points 


| 
“Light” col- | “ 
ored portion 
comprising | 
| main portion 
| 


Dark” col- 
ored portion 
occurring 
under skin 
mainly along 
| lateral line 


of fillet 











g DEHYDRATION 








| Dedu | 
| points 

Over Not 1 

| 


‘| 





HO 


> | 





7.15 


The factor of size refers to the | 
of freedom from undesirably 
fillet pieces Any fillet piece | 

ing less than 2 ounces is classed as | 

undesirably small. 


Size. | 
(a) 
degree 
— 

wel 
being 


(b) For the purpose of rating the fac- | 


tor of size the schedule of deduction- 
points in Table III apply. 
which receive 20 deduction points for 
this factor shall not be graded above 
Substandard regardless of the total score 
for the product. This is a limiting rule. 
Tit DEDUCTI 

PIECES 


Tar SCORE Ns FoR SizE OF FILLET 





Number of fillet pieces less than 2 


— rer 





Not over— 


han2 | 
ounces per p< ind vel 








§ 177.16 


Absence of defects. 


(a) The factor of “absence of defects” 


refers to the degree of freedom from 


improper packing, cutting and trimming | 


imperfections, blemishes, and bones. 
Evaluation for the defect of improper 


| packing is made on the frozen product. 


Evaluation of the defects of cutting and 
trimming, blemishes, and bones are 


| made on the thawed product. 


(1) Improper packing. “Improper 
| packing” means poor arrangement of | 
| fillets, presence of voids, depressions, 
| frost, andthe imbedding of packaging 
material into the frozen fish flesh. 

(2) Cutting and trimming imperfec- 
tions. “Cutting and tsimming imper- 
fections” means that the thawed fillets 
have ragged edges, tears, holes, or are 
otherwise improperly cut or trimmed. 

(3) Blemish. “Blemish” means @ 
instance of skin 


n 
(except for skin-on | 


Cod fillets | 
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fillets), scales, blood-spot, bruise, black- 
belly lining, fin, or extraneous ma- 
terial. One “instance of skin” consists 
of one piece of skin not less than % 
square inch and not more than 1% 
Square inches in area; each additional 
% square inch area of individual skin 
pieces greater than 1% square inches is 
considered as an additional instance. 
One “instance of blood spot” is one of 
such size and prominence as to be *on- 
sidered objectionable. One “instance of 
black-belly lining” is any piece of black- 
belly lining not less than % inch and 
not more than 1 inch in length; each ad- 
ditional % inch length of individual 
pieces of black-belly lining longer than 
1 inch is considered as an instance. Each 
aggregate area of identifiable fin or 


} parts of any fin up to 1 square inch is 


considered as one “instance of fin”. Each 
aggregate area up to 1 square inch per 


| fillet of one scale or group of scales is 


considered as one “instance of scales”. 
An “instance of bruise” consists of a 
bruise not less than % square inch and 
not more than 14% square inches in area; 


| each bruise larger than 142 square inches 
| is considered as two instances of bruise. 


(4) Bones. One “instance of bone” 
means one bone or one group of bones 
occupying or contacting a circular area 
up to 1 square inch. 

(b) For the purpose of rating the fac- 
tor of “absence of defects” the schedule 
of deduction-points in Table IV apply. 

































TaBLe IV—Score DeEpvucTIONS FOR ABSENCE OF 
| Derects 
Defects Method of determining Deduc- 
subfactors subfactor score tion 
points 
Improper Moderate defects, noticeably 2 
packing. king the product’s ap- 
1 
Excess sive dete cts, seriously af- 4 
fecting product's appearance. 
Blemishes....| Number of blemishes per 1 Ib. 
of fish flesh 
Over 0 not over 1.. 1 
Over 1 not over 2 3 
Over 2 not over 3 5 
Over 3 not over 4 s 
Over 4 not over 5.. 12 
Over 5 not over 6.. 16 
Over 6 not over 7 30 
| Ov 40 
| DON ccacked Nussbe t of insta ances perl ib. of 
fish 
Over 0 “— over 1 0 
Over 1 not over 2 2 
or 2 not over 3.... 4 
3 not over 4.. 6 
rer 4 not over 5 x 
Over 5 not over 6. 14 
eee 6 not over 7 30 
gf Se ES 40 
| Cutting and Slight "de fects, scarcely noticea- 0 
| trimming. 
} Moderate defects, noticeable < 
but not affecting the uscabil- 
ity of any fillets. 
Excessive defects impairing: 
(a) the useability of up to 4 8 
i of 4g total number of 
| fillet 
| (b) the useability of over 4 16 
| but not more than 4 of the 
| total number of fillets. 
| (c) the useability of over 4 of «0 
the total number of fillets. 
§ 177.17 Character. 


(a) The factor of character refers to 


fillets, and to the tenderness and moist- 
ness of the cooked fish flesh. 

(b) For the purpose of rating the 
factor of character, the schedule of de- 
duction-points in Table V apply. Cod 
| fillets which receive 15 deduction-points 


| 
| 
Ge amount of free drip in the thawed 
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for the factor of character shall not be 
graded above Substandard regardless of 
the total score for the product. This is 
a limiting rule. 


TaBL_e V—Score DEDUCTIONS FoR CHARACTER 








Character Method of determining sub- Deduc- 
subfactors actor score tion 
points 
Texture......| Texture of the cooked fish: 


(a) Firm, slightly resilient 
but not tough or rubbery; 
moist but not mushy. 

(b) Moderately firm; only 
sy itly tough or rub’ »bery; 

5; not form a fibrous 
mass in the mouth; moist 
but not mushy. 

(c) Moderately tough or 
rubbery; has noticeable 
tendency to form a fibrous 
mass in the mouth; or is 
ary: or is mushy 

(d) Excessively tough or 1 
rubbery; has marked tend 
ency to form a fibrous mass 


o 


- 


« 


o 














in the mouth; or is very 
dry; or is very musby 
a Percent of drip 

Over 0 not over 5 0 
Over 5 not over 6..... 1 
Over 6 not over 8 2 
Over 8 not over 10 4 
Over 10 not over 12 6 
Over 12 not over 14 9 
Over 14 not over 16 12 
Over 16.... 15 





DEFINITIONS AND METHODS OF ANALYSIS 
§ 177.21 Definitions and methods of 


analysis. 

(a) Percent of drip. “Percent of drip” 
means the percent by weight of “free 
drip” (the fluid which is not reabsorbed 
by the fish tissue when the frozen fish 
thaws, and which separates freely with- 
out the aid of any external forces except 
gravity) in an individual package as de- 
termined by the following method: 

(1) Apparatus and materials. (i) 
Water bath. 

(ii) Balance, accurate to 0.1 gm; or 
0.01 ounce. 

(iii) Pliable and impermeable bag 
(cryovac, pliofilm, etc.). 

(iv) Corrosion resistant metal rod 
weight (preferably stainless steel or 








monel metal), measuring 342 inches in 
length and approximately ¥%4—¥% inch in 
diameter. 

(v) U.S. Standard No. 8 mesh circular 
sieve (both 8 and 12 inch diameters). 

(vi) Stirring motor. 

(vii) Identification tags. 

(2) Procedure. (i) Place metal rod 
weight into an empty pliable bag. 

(ii) Weigh the bag and the metal 
weight. 

(iii) Remove the frozen fish material 
from the container (container consists 
of the carton and the inner and outer 
wrapping). 

(iv) Place the frozen product, plus 
scraps of any material remaining in the 
container, into the pliable bag. 

(vw) Weigh the bag and its contents and 
subtract tare (empty bag and metal 
weight) to determine the net weight of 
the product. 

(vi) Suspend the bag and contents in 
an agitated water bath maintained at 
68° F. plus or minus 2° F. The bag 
should be suspended in the water so that 
the fish flesh is below the water line. 

(vii) Allow the bag and its contents 
to remain immersed until the product is 
defrosted (a “test rum”, in advance, is 
necessary to determine time required for 
each product and quantity of product) .* 

(viii) Remove bag and contents from 
bath and gently dry outside of bag. 

(ix) Weigh dry U.S. Standard No. 8 
mesh circular sieve. 

(x) Open bag and empty contents onto 
U.S. Standard No. 8 circular sieve so as 
to distribute the product evenly, inclin- 
ing the sieve slightly to facilitate drain- 
age, and allowing to drain for two 
minutes. 

(xi) Weigh sieve and its contents and 


1 The purpose of the “test run” is to deter- 
mine the time necessary to thaw the product. 
The complete thawing of the product is 
determined by frequent but gentle squeez- | 
ing of the bag until no hard core or ice’ 
crystals are felt. This package which has 
been squeezed can not be used for drained 
weight calculations. 
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calculate drained weight. The drained 
weight is the weight of sieve and fillets 
less the weight of the dry sieve. 
(xii) Calculate percent drip: 
Net weight (v) —drained weight (xi) x (100) 
Net weight (v) 
= Percent of drip. 


(b) Cooking in a suitable manner. 
“Cooking in a suitable manner” shall 
mean that the product is cooked as fol- 
lows: Place the thawed unseasoned prod- 
uct into a boilable film-type pouch; fold 
the open end of the pouch over the sus- 
pension bar and clamp in place to pro- 
vide a loose seal. Immerse the pouch 
and its contents in boiling water and 
cook until the internal temperature of 
the fillets reaches, 160° F. (about 20 
minutes). 


Lot CERTIFICATION TOLERANCES 


§ 177.25 Tolerances for certification of 
officially drawn samples. 


‘The sample rate and grades of specific 
lots shall be certified in accordance with 
Part 170 of this chapter (Regulations 
Governing Processed Fishery Products, 
23 F.R. 5064, July 3, 1958). 


§ 177.31 Score sheet for frozen cod 
fillets. 
Score SHEET 
BOBS. ctranrigtte aden bmsigucimiimnignniininilinn 
Size and kind of container: ~.............. 
Container mark or identification 
Size of lot: wenenbane 
Number of packages per ‘master carton 
eee ET em 
Type of overwrap 
Actual net weight: 











Factor Score points Sample score 
ee SO qeanstbagnen 
ee 20 
Absence of defects _...... 40 
Character 

Total 
Plavor and Odor 





Final Grade 


Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, February 1960, p. 101; January 1960, p. 94. 
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FROZEN SALMON STEAKS 
TARY GRADE STANDARDS 








Frozen salmon steaks voluntary grade 


standards are proposed by the 
of Commercial Fisheries 


1946, as amended. 


The proposed standards, if recommend- 
ed to the Secretary of the Interior for adop- 
tion and made effective, willbe thefirst is- 
sued by the Department prescribing volun- 
tary grade standards for frozen salmon 


steaks. 


The regulations 
are proposed for adoption in accordance 
with the authority contained in Title Ilof the 
Agricultural Marketing Act of August 14, 
Functions under that 
Act pertaining tofish, shellfish, and any 
products thereof were transferred to the 
Department of the Interior by section 6(a) of 
the Fish and Wildlife Act of August 8, 1956. 





VOLUN- 
PROPOSED: 


U.S. Bureau 





The frozen salmon 
scribed as clean 
frozen raw fish meat with normally as- 
sociated skin and bone and are 2.5 ozs. 
or more in weight. 
parallel surfaces and is derived from 
whole or subdivided salmon slices ofun- 
iform thickness which result from saw- 
ing or cutting dressed salmon perpendic~ 
ularly to the axial length, or backbone. 
Steaks are prepared from either frozen 
or unfrozen salmon (Oncorhynchus sp.) 


The proposed standards include prod- 
uct description, styles and grades, fac- 
tors of quality and grade, including as- 
certaining the grade; definitions; lotcer- 
tification tolerances; and score sheets. 


steaks are de- 
, wholesome units of 


Each steak has two 





and are processed, frozen, and packaged. 
The species of salmoncovered are silver 
or coho; chum or keta; king, chinook or 


spring; red or sockeye; and pink. 
_—_— <_< <P 
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Tariff Commission 


SHRIMP INVESTIGATION ANNOUNCED: 
~ In response to a resolution of the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives, adopted Feb- 
ruary 9, 1960, the U. S. Tariff Commis- 
has instituted an investigation with 
regard to shrimp under the authority of 
section 332 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
U.S.C. 1332). 





s10n 





The resolution directs the Commis- | 
mn, pursuant to section 332 of the Tar- | 
1930, "to make an investiga- | 

mn to determine whether shrimp, as a | 
| 

| 


Act of 
ult of the existing customs treatment 
as provided for by paragraph 
f such Act, are being imported in- 
the United States in such increased 
intities, either actual or relative to 
production, as to cause or 
iten serious injury to the domestic 
‘imp industry, and to report the re- 
ts of such investigation to the Com- 
nittee on Ways and Means of the House 


mestic 


after the date of the adoption of 
resolution. If such determination 
affirmative the Commission 

l specify in its report the rate or 
ites of duty (not in excess of 50 per 
I ad valorem) which it determines 
cessary to remedy or prevent 
h serious injury. In the course of its 
estigation the Commission shall hold 

which interested parties 

be given reasonable opportunity to 
be present and be heard; and in making 
ts determinations under this resolution 
ymmission shall take into consid- 
yn the factors set forth in section 
7(b) of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951." 


nths 


tne 


e ne 


ring at 


snail 


tne U< 


erathk 


A public hearing was held on Marchl6, 
1960, in Washington, D. C. 


fa: 
we 
Eighty -Sixth Congress 
(Second Session) 
Public bills and resolutions which 
may directly or indirectly affect fisher- 


ies and allied industries are reported. 
Introduction, referral to Committees, 


COMMERCIAL FISHERIES REVIEW 


' 

; | 
Representatives not later than three | 
| 











pertinent legislative actions, hearings, 
and other actions by the House andSen- 
ate, as well as signature into law oroth- 
er final disposition are covered, 


ALASKA FISHERIES REHABILITATION: The 
Alaska State Legislature submitted its House Joint 
Memorial 33 to the United States Senate on Febru- 
ary 25, 1960. The memorial urged that the State 
of Alaska be provided funds by Congress in the a- 
mount of $30 million over a period of 15 years to 
rehabilitate the fisheries of the State of Alaska 
through a program embracing research, develop- 
ment, conservation, and processing aspects of 
fishing. 





COLOR ADDITIVES IN FOOD: The House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce heard 
testimony on March 11, 1960, of representatives 
of the Department of Agriculture with respect to 
color additives legislation (H. R. 7624 and S. 2197). 





FISHERIES ASSISTANCE ACT: In a joint com- 
mittee meeting, conferees in executive session 
agreed to file a conference reporton the differences 
between the Senate- and House-passed versions of 
H. R. 5421 (MacDonald), to provide a program of 
assistance in the construction of fishing vessels. 
On March 1, 1960, the Senate and House conferees 
agreed to the bill, in principle, but a compromise 
on the amount of money involved was made. The 
House bill provided $1,000,000 per annum while 
the Senate bill provided $5,000,000 per annum. A 
compromise was reached on a figure of $2,500,000 
per annum for three years. The House provision 
limiting assistance to those fisheries denied relief 
under “escape clause" action was modified some- 
what, making certain vessel owners eligible for 
assistance where no duties are involved and there- 
fore not subject to the jurisdiction of the Tariff 
Commission. 











FISHERY LEGISLATION: Fishery and Wildlife 
Legislation (Hearings, August 4, 5, and 6, 1959, 
before the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, United States Senate, 86th Congress, 
lst Session, on S. 1262, S. 1374, S. 1391, S. 1575, 
S. 1576, S. 1781, S. 2053, S. 2338, S. 2342 S. 2481, 
5 H. R. 5854, and H. R. 2398, bills pertain- 
ing to fishery and wildlife legislation), 280 pp., printed. 
Contains texts of the several legislative bills; testi- 
mony presented by Government and private industry 
representatives; and various reports and statements 
submitted for the record. Hearings onS.2338 (a bill to 
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provide a program to correct inequities in the con- 
struction of fishing vessels and to enable the fishing in- 
dustry of the United States to regaina favorable and 
competitive status, and for other purposes) include 
portions of the tuna fish industry hearings held in Los 
Angeles, Calif., before Senator Engle on June 1, 1959; 
testimony of several representatives of the United 
States tuna industry; and testimony of the Director of 
the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries concerning prob- 
lems of the tuna industry in southern California. 





FISHERY EXTENSION SERVICE: H. R. 10846 
(Coffin of Maine) and H.R. liver of Maine). 
Identical bills to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to establish a fishery extension service in 
the Fish and Wildlife Service of the Department of 
the Interior for the purposes of carrying out coop- 
erative fishery extension work with the States, 
territories, and possessions; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries; introduced in 
House March 2, 1960. 


HAWAII OMNIBUS ACT: S. 3054 (Murray et al), 
a bill to amend certain laws of the United States in 
light of the admission of the State of Hawaii into 
the Union, and for other purposes; te the Commit- 
tee On Interior and Insular Affairs; introduced in 
Senate February 17, 1960. The bill is designated 
to make changes in Federal laws which have be- 
come necessary and desirable because of the 
change in Hawaii's status from Territory to aState. 
Section 13 of the bill contains perfecting amend- 
ments to the statute which authorizes the Secretary 
of Interior to undertake exploration, investigation, 
development, and maintenance projects for fishery 
resources in the Pacific, by deleting inappropriate 
references to "Territory" and 'Hawaiian Islands." 





HYDROFOIL VESSEL: S. 3126 (Bartlett), abill 
to authorize the construction of an ocean-going hy- 
drofoil vessel in order to demonstrate the commer-. 
cial application of hydrofoil seacraft; to the com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce; intro- 
duced in Senate March 1, 1960. 





INTERIOR APPROPRIATIONS: The House on 
February 16, 1960, passed by a voice vote H. R. 
10401 (Kirwan), a bill making appropriations for 
the Department of Interior and related agencies for 
fiscal year 1961, and for other purposes. Included 
in the bill is an increase of $4,090,800 for the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, primarily to replace perma- 
nent appropriations from receipts, including duck 
stamp funds, which will no longer be available for 
operations, enforcement, or research. 





Senator Kuchel on the floor of the Senate on 
March 2, 1960, made a statement urging the in- 
corporation in the 1961 Interior appropriation bill 
of $400,000 for studies of oceanography and biology 
of tunas. The appropriation bill is in the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. 


LAW OF THE SEA: The State of Alaska Senate 
in its Senate Memorial 9 submitted to the United 
States Senate on February 22, 1960, urged that the 
Senate of the United States advise and consent to 
ratification of four conventions and a protocol 
formulated at the United Nations Conference on 
Law of the Sea, held at Geneva February 24 to 
April 27, 1958. In the dase of the Convention on 
Fishing and Conservation of the Living Resources 














of the High Seas, ratification was urged to the pro- 
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posed understanding as regards the conservation 
procedure known as "abstention." 


OCEANOGRAPHIC SURVEYS: H. R. 10546 
(Oliver), a bill to establish a public policy with 
respect to oceanographic surveys, and to provide 
for coordination of the efforts of Federal agencies 
with respect to oceanographic surveys; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries; intro- 
duced in House February 18, 1960. Identical to 
H. R. 10412 (G. P. Miller), introduced February 15, 
1960; and H. R. 10581 (Pelly), introduced in House 
February 22, 1960. 





Representative Oliver, a member of the special 
Subcommittee on Oceanography of the House Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee, introduced 
into the Congressional Record of February 18, 1960, 
his recommendations in favor of H. R. 10412 (G, P. 
Miller) and his own bill, H. R. 10546. His report 
discusses the need for more oceanographic re- 
search, especially in view of Russian advances in 
that field. The article covers Soviet oceanic ex- 
pansion, fishing in distant waters, and interest in 
world oceans. Representative Oliver recommends 
an increase of $18 million in the 1961 fiscal year 
budget over the $37.7 million fiscal year 1960 ap- 
propriations for all oceanographic activities by the 
Federal Government. 





PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE CARE FOR FISH- 
ING VESSEL OWNERS: H. R. 9926 (Mr. Clem Mil- 
ler), a bill to amend section 322 of the Public 
Health Service Act to permit certain owners of fish- 
ing vessels to receive medical care and hospitali- 








| zation without charge at hospitals of the Public 


Health Service; referred to the Committee on Inter- 


| state and Foreign Commerce; introduced in House 


January 26, 1960. The amendment would provide 
Public Health Service care to persons who ownves-~ 


| sels registered, enrolled, or licensed under the 
| maritime laws of the United States, who are en- 
| gaged in commercial fishing operations, and who 


accompany such vessels on such fishing operations 
and a substantial part of whose services in connec- 
tion with such fishing operations are comparable to 
services performed by seamen employed on such 


vessels or on vessels engaged in similar operations. 


SALMON FISHING IN NORTH PACIFIC: On 
February 27, 1560, the Legislature of the State of 
Alaska, in its House Joint Memorial 32 to the U- 
nited States Senate, urged that the Congress and 
the executive branch proceed with deliberate speed 
to provide for immediate stoppage of all salmon 
fishing by nets on the high seas of the North Pacif- 
ic and Bering Sea. 








SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS: 
H. R, 10743 (Thomas), a bill making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1960, and for other purposes; introduced Febru- 
ary 26, 1960 (H. Rept. 1292); to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. Includes 
for the Fish and Wildlife Service, Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries, an increase of $55,000 to modi- 
fy and improve docking facilities at the technologi- 
cal laboratory, Pascagoula, Miss. 





Second Supplemental Appropriation Bill, 1960 
(Hearings before the Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 
86th Congress, 2nd Session) 395 pp., printed. In- 
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cludes statement of purpose and need for supple- processed and processed shrimp will enter dutyfree. 
mental funds of $55,000 for the Bureau of Commer-| Everything above quoia, for both unprocessed and 
cial Fisheries to modify and improve docking facil-| processed would be dutiable at50 percent. The old 
ities of the technological laboratory, Pascagoula, | bill would have allowed all unprocessed shrimp up to 
Miss. | the quota to be duty-free; over quota, 50 percent. All 
processed shrimp up to the quota would have been 
SHRIMP IMPORT DUTIES: H. R. 10608 (Rivers dutiable at 25 percent, and none would have been al- 
of Alaska), a bill to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to lowed over quota. 
provide for the establishment of country-by- 























untry quotas for the importation of shrimpand | TARIFF NEGOTIATIONS: H. Con. Res. 592 
8 ) products, to impose a duty on all unproc- | (Knox), concurrent resolution expressing the 
essed shrimp imported in excess of the appli- sense of Congress that the United States should 
cable quota, and to impose duty on processed |mnot grant further tariff reductions in the forth- 
shrimp and prohibit its importation in excess of | coming tariff negotiations under the provisions 
the applicable quota; to the Committee on Ways of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1958, 
Means; introduced in House February 23, and for other purposes; identical to H. Con. Res. 
1960. Identical to several bills introduced dur- | 593 (Gray); both referred to the Committee on — 
ing the first session of the 86th Congress. Ways and Means; introduced in House Febru- 
ary 17, 1960. Also identical to H. Con. Res. 
Similar to H. R. 10961 (Herlong), a bill toamend 594 (Flynt), introduced February 22, 1960; H. Con. 
he Taritt Act of 1930 to provide for the establishment Res. 610 (Bray), introduced March 7, 1960; and 
f country-by-country quotas for the importation of 19 other concurrent resolutions previously re- 
irimp and shrimp products, to imposea dutyon all | ported. 
shrimp imported in excess of the applicable quota; to | 
the Committee on Ways and Means; introduced in TRANSPORTATION: S. 3048 (Magnuson), a bill 
House Marc h8,1960. Similar in purpose toabout 29 |to amend the Interstate Commerce Act with re- 
bills roduced during thefirstandsecondsessions | gspect to reasonable differentiais in favor of joint 
f the 86thC ongress. H.R. 10961 omits partof the |rates for through transportation by rail and wa- 


nguage of H. R. 8769 (Herlong) which was introduced |ter, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
ugust 24, 1959, during the first sessionof the 86th |on Interstate and Foreign Commerce; introduced 
Congress. The major change in this new version is | in Senate February 16, 1960. 
that quantities up to the amount of the quota onbothun- | 


at 
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HER RING SP AW N DRIFT STUDIED 





Studies by the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries of 
he non-tidal circulation in the Gulf of Maine-Georges Bank 
area and its effect upon the distribution and survival of lar- 


l herring are being made. Indications are that an intru- 
sion of warm Slope and Gulf Stream water over the southern 
part of Georges Bank in the fall of the year occurs more 

requently than previously ex pectec. Drift bottle and trans- 


ponding radio buoy studies indicate that the surface waters 

the area of herring spawning on Georges Bank move ina 
southwesterly direction and that herring larvae in these sur- 
face waters would be carried off the southern edge of the 
bank into the slope water zone and lost to the fishery. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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FISHERY LANDINGS for SELECTED STATES 


CHART | - 


In Millions of Pounds 
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CHART 2 - LANDINGS for SELECTED FISHERIES 
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‘CHART 3 - COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS and FREEZINGS _| 
of FISHERY PRODUCTS * | 


In Millions of Pounds 
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CHART 4 - RECEIPTS and COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS of FISHERY 
PRODUCTS at PRINCIPAL DISTRIBUTION CENTERS 
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In Thousands of Standard Cases 
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CHART 6- CANNED PACKS of SELECTED FISHERY PRODUCTS 
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CHART .7 - U.S. FISHERY PRODUCTS IMPORTS 


In Millions of Pounds 
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FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
PUBLICATIONS 


THESE PROCESSED PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE FREE FROM 
HE DIVISION OF INFORMATION, U. S. FISH AND WILOLIFE SERV- 
1cE, WASHINGTON 25, 0. C. TYPES OF PUBLICATIONS ARE DESIG- 
NATED AS FOLLOWS: 


CFS - CURRENT FISHERY STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND ALASKA. 

SL - STATISTICAL SECTION LISTS OF DEALERS IN AND PRO- 
DUCERS OF FISHERY PRODUCTS AND BYPRODUCTS. 

SEP.- SEPARATES (REPRINTS) FROM COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 
REVIEW, 


Number Title 
-2175 - Louisiana Landings, June 1959, 2 pp. 
CFS-2179 - Shrimp Landings, August 1959, 6 pp. 
CFS-2184 - California Landings, July 1959, 4 pp. 
CFS-2192 - Mississippi Landings, October 1959, 
2 pp. 
CFS-2193 - Fish Meal and Oil, November 1959, 
2 pp. 
CFS-2208 - Texas Landings, November 1959, 3 pp. 
CFS-2211 - Rhode Island Landings, October 1959, 
3 pp. 
CFS-2213 - Maine Landings, November 1959, 3 pp. 
CFS-2214 - New York Landings, November 1959, 


4 pp. 

CFS-2215 - North Carolina Landings, December 
1959, 4 pp. 

CFS-2217 - Frozen Fish Report, December 1959, 
8 Pp. 

CFS-2221 - New Jersey Landings, December 1959, 
3 pp. 

CFS-2224 - New York Landings, December 1959, 
4 pp. 


CFS-2230 - California Landings, August 1959, 4 pp. 

CFS-2231 - Fish Sticks and Portions, 1959 Annual 
Summary, 3 pp. 

CFS-2233 - California Landings, September 1959, 
4 pp. 


Wholesale Dealers in Fishery Products, 1959 
~ (Revised): ae a. 
SL-4 - Rhode Island. 
SL-5 - Connecticut. 


Sep. No. 581 - Processing and Quality Studies of 
Shrimp Held in Refrigerated Sea Water and 
Ice: Part 1 - Preliminary Observations on Ma- 
chine-Peeling Characteristics and Product 
Quality. 


Sep. No. 582 - Braided Synthetic Twines and Their 
Use in the New England Trawl Fishery. 


THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE ONLY FROM THE 
SPECIFIC QEFICE MENTIONED, 


California Fishery Products Monthly Summary, 
December ; 14 pp. (Market Sete vine. 
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U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Post Office 
Bldg., San Pedro, Calif.) California cannery re- 
ceipts of tuna and tunalike fish, mackerel, an- 
chovies, and sardines; pack of canned tuna, 
mackerel, anchovies, and sardines; market fish 
receipts at San Pedro, Santa Monica, and Eu- 
reka areas; California imports; canned fishand 
frozen shrimp prices; ex-vessel prices for can- 
nery fish; American Tuna Boat Association auc- 
tion sales; for the month indicated. 





(Chicago) Monthly Summary of Chicago's Fresh 
and Frozen Fishery Products Receipts and 
Wholesale Market Prices, November 1959, 13 
pp. (Market News Service, U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, 565 W. Washington St., Chicago 6, 
Tl.) Receipts at Chicago by species and by 
states and provinces for fresh- and salt-water 
fish and shellfish; and wholesale prices for 
fresh and frozen fishery products; for the month 
indicated. 














Gulf Monthly Landings, Production, and Shipments 

~ of Fishery Products, January 1960-8 pp (Mar- 
ket News Service, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, 609-611 Federal Bldg., New Orleans 12, 
La.) Gulf States shrimp, oyster, finfish, and 
blue crab landings; crab meat production; LCL 
express shipments from New Orleans; whole- 
sale prices of fish and shellfish on the New 
Orleans French Market; sponge sales; and im- 
ports at Port Isabel and Brownsville, Tex., 
from Mexico; for the month indicated. 


Monthly Summary of Fishery Products Production 
in Selected Areas o irginia, North Carolina, 
and Maryland, January S60. 4 pp. (Market 
News Service, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
18 So. King St., Hampton, Va.) Fishery land- 
ings and production for the Virginia areas of 
Hampton Roads, Lower Northern Neck, and 
Eastern Shore; the Maryland areas of Crisfield, 
Cambridge, and Ocean City; and the North Car- 
olina areas of Atlantic, Beaufort, and More- 
head City; together with cumulative and com- 
parative data; for the month indicated. 


New England Fisheries--Monthly Summary, De- 

ne ccusbor 1060, 8S ja. QUATEEE Weed Wareioe, 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 10 Common- 
wealth Pier, Boston 10, Mass.) Reviews the 
principal New England fishery ports, and pre- 
sents food fish landings by ports and species; 
industrial fish landings and ex-vessel prices; 
imports; cold-storage stocks of fishery prod- 
ucts in New England warehouses; fishery land- 
ings and ex-vessel prices for ports in Massa- 
chusetts (Boston, Gloucester, New Bedford, 
Provincetown, and Woods Hole), Maine (Port- 
land and Rockland), Rhode Island (Point Judith), 
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and Connecticut (Stonington); frozen fishery 


and ex-vessel prices for fares landed at the 
land Fish Exchange; for the month indicated. 


New York City's Wholesale 











News Service, 155 John St., 
Includes summaries ane analyses of receipts 
and prices on wholesale Fulton Fish Market, 
imports entered at NewYork City, primary 


keting trends; for the month indicated. 


Production of Fisher 
of Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Texas, 1958, by Peter DiMarco, 25 pp., 
processed, December 1959. (Available free 


rocessed, 


from the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 609- 











611 Federal Bldg., 600 South St., New Orleans, 
La.) The first part reports on trends and con- 


jitions in Gulf Coast fisheries during 1958 and 
gives a resume of the individual fisheries. 
the shrimp fishery, a detailed account is pre- 
sented 
erage of 
ngs by species and sizes 
[ s, cold storage stocks and freezings, gen- 
eral trends and developments, Pacific Coast 
shrimp developments, new leaflet issued on 
shrimp gear, and voluntary breaded shrimp 
tandards. Discusses production and market 
litions for the oyster and blue 
8 well as 
i shelifish 
sed seasons in effect 
1958, minimum shrimp size regulations, 
rsion factors and container 


mp sizes. The second part also contains 


ical tables showing total fishery products 


3 by areas and species, by species and 





1958 by months and destination. Also in- 


‘ 


shrimp packs, 1957/58 season and packs 
y season 1953/58; summary of Gulf shrimp 





in the Gulf area, 


Prod 


duction of Fisher 





fish and shellfish and the production of crab 


ducers and wholesalers in the specific areas 


ings in certain North Carolina localities, and 


summary represent partial commercial fish- 
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products. prices to primary wholesalers at Bos- 
ton, Gloucester, and New Bedford; and landings 


Boston Fish Pier and sold through the New Eng- 


or Fishery Trade--Month- 
~ ly Summary for November 1959, 20 pp. (Market 
New York 38, N. Y.) 


wholesaler prices for frozen products, and mar- 


Products in Selected Areas 


For 


of total landings by states, extent of cov- 
landings, composition of shrimp land- 
prices, canning, im- 


crab fisher- 
imports of fresh and frozenfish 
The second part includes shrimp 
in the Gulf States dur- 


capacities, and | 


th by areas and species by months; fish- 
mports through the New Orleans Customs 
District and Port Isabel and Brownsville, Tex.; 

nd LCL express shipments from New Orleans 


jes tables showing monthly range of whole- 


e prices of fishery products on the New Or- 
ns French Market; Gulf States weekly oyster 


ndings for selected areas, 1957-58 and 5-year 
yes; and fishery products market classifi- 


Products in Selected Areas 


of Virginia, “Maryland, and North Carolina, 
1958, by William WN. Kelly, 46 pp., processed. 


allable free from the Market News Service, 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 18 So. KingSt., 
Hampton, Va.) Reviews commercial landings of 
meat and shucked oysters as reported by pro- 


mentioned. Covers production of fishery prod- 
ucts by months and by localities, shrimp land- 


production of certain shellfish in selected areas 
of Virginia and Maryland. The statistics in this 


eries production only and do not show complete 
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commercial landings or production for a given 
area, individual state, or the Chesapeake Bay 
area as a whole. However, the data do give an 
indication as to the trend in fisheries production 
for the specific areas designated and do reflect 
the over-all production trend. 


(Seattle) Washington, Oregon, and Alaska Receipts 
and Landings of Fishery Products for Selected 
Areas and Fisheries, Monthly Summary, Jan- 
uary 1560, 9 pp. (Market News Service, U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Pier 42 South, Seat- 
tle 4, Wash.) Includes landings and local re- 
ceipts, with ex-vessel and wholesale prices in 
some instances, as reported by Seattle and As- 
toria (Ore.), wholesale dealers; Seattle's otter 
trawl landings and prices; Northwest Pacific 
halibut landings; receipts of canned fishery 
products; and Washington shrimp landings; for 
the month indicated. 

















THE FOLLOWING MARKET NEWS LEAFLETS ARE AVAILABLE FROM 
THE BRANCH OF MARKET NEWS, BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES, 
| U. S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, WASHINGTON 25, D0. C. 





Number Title 
MNL- 7 - Mexican Fisheries, 1958. 
| MNL- 8 - Portuguese Fishing Industry. 
MNL- 9 - Fishery Developments in the Philip- 
pines for 1958. 
MNL-10 - Swedish Fisheries for 1958. 
MNL-11 - Spanish Fish and Shellfish Industry, 
1958. 
THE FOLLOWING SERVICE PUBLICATIONS ARE FOR SALE AND 


| ARE AVAILABLE ONLY FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


Take a Can of Salmon, 


Circular No. 60, 17 pp., 
illus., printed, 15 cents, 1960. The recipes in 
this booklet tested in the Bureau's own test 
kitchens, are calculated to satisfy a wide range 
of tastes. There are "Salmon Crepes Bayou,’ 
which might suit the gourmet hostess planning 
a small buffet supper; and then there are "Salm- 
onburgers,'' a tangy snack easily prepared by 
the busy mother of small children. Most of the 
recipes are illustrated with beautifully planned 
color photos. The economy, versatility, and 
nutritional value of canned salmon are em- 
phasized in the booklet. "If overweight is a 
problem in your family, you'll be glad to know 
that equal portions of salmon and lamb chops 
contain about the same amount of protein but 
four ounces of salmon contain only 150 calories 
while four ounces of lamb chops contain 450 
calories,'' suggests the author. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
PUBLICATIONS 














THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE FROM THE FISH ANO 
WILDLIFE SERVICE, BUT USUALLY MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE OR- 
GANIZAT ION ISSUING THEM. CORRESPONDENCE REGAROING PUBLICA- 
TIONS THAT FOLLOW SHOULD BE ADORESSED TO THE RESPECTIVE OR- 
GANIZATION OR PUBLISHER MENTIONED. DATA ON PRICES, IF READ- 





tLY AVAILABLE, ARE SHOWN, 


ALGAE: 
"Algae as a Source of Human Food," article, 
Nutrition Reviews, vol. 17, August 1959, pp. 

338-240, printed. Nutrition Foundation, Inc., 

99 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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ALGINATES: 

"Information and Evaluation of Alginates. I," by 
Willibald Diemari and Hans Hermann Weichel, 
article, Deutsche Lebensmittel-Rundschau, vol. 
54, 1958, pp. 51-55, 76-79, printed in German. 
Deutsche Lebensmittel-Rundschau, Wissen- 
schaftliche Verlagsgesselischaft m.b.h., Birk- 
enwaldstrasse 44, Stuttgart N., Germany. 





Sodium Alginate as a Blood-Plasma Substitute, 
by Masanobu Tomoda, Kiyoshi Iguchi, and Eichi 
Ikeda, Japanese Patent No. 4593. Japanese 
Patent Office, Tokyo, Japan, June 11, 1958. 





AMINO ACIDS: 

"Biological Availability of Amino Acids in Fish 
Meals and Other Protein Sources," by L. E. 
Ousterhout, C. R. Grau, and B. D. Lundholm, 
article, Journal of Nutrition, vol. 69, Septem- 
ber 1959, pp. 65-73, printed. Journal of Nu- 
trition, The Wistar institute of Anatomy & Bi- 
ology, 36th St. at Spruce, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


ANIMAL FEEDING: 

"Sources of Unidentified Factors for Practical 
Poultry Diets. 1--The Value of Fish Meals, 
Meat Meals, and Fish Solubles for Chicks and 
Broilers;" ''2--The Value of Fish Solubles, 
Dried Whey, Dried Distillers' Solubles, and 
Certain Fermentation Products for Chick and 
Broiler Diets;'"' and "3--The Value of Fish Sol- 
ubles, Dried Whey, and Certain Fermentation 
Products for Turkeys," by J. D. Summers, 

W. F. Pepper, and S. J. Slinger, articles, Poul- 





| 
| 





ath BFE ae vol. 38, July 1959, pp. 816-825, 
854, and 922-928, respectively, printed. 
Poultry Science Association, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Kans. 


ANTIBIOTICS: 
"The Use of Aureomycin for Fish Preservation 
under South African Conditions," by D. L. 
Georgala, Progress Report No. 38, 5 pp., print- 
ed. Fishing Industry Research. Institute, Uni- 


versity of Cape Town, Rondebosch, Union of 
South Africa, February 1959. 





BARENTS SEA: 

Promyslovye R Barentseva Moria i Ikh Pitanie 
(Rukovodstvo Dlia Plavsostava Tralovogo Flota) 
(Fishes in the Barents Sea), by K. Konstantinov, 
47 pp., illus., printed in Russian. Poliarnyi 
Nauchno-Issledovatel'skii Institut Morskogo 
Rybnogo Khoziaistva i Okeanografii im. N. M. 
Knipovicha (PINRO), Murmanskoe Knishnoe 
Izd-vo, U. S. S. R., 1959. 


BIOCHEMISTRY: 

"On Actomyosin of Squid Muscle from Salt-Ex- 
tract Preparation of Actomyosin," by Juichiro J. 
Matsumoto, article, Bulletin of the Japanese 
Society of Scientific ees les, vol. 24, no. 2, 
1558, pp. 125-132, pr apanese Society of 
Scientific Fisheries, oie Tokyo Suisan Daigaku, 
Shiba-kaigandori 6-Chome, Tokyo, Japan. 


"Biochemical Studies on the Growth and Matura- 
tion of Fish Or ans. Ill--Vitamin B,, Contents 
of Fish Organs," by Yasuyuki Shimidf, article, 
Nankai-ku Suisan-kenkyusho Hokoku, vol. 6, 








1957, pp. 18-24, printed. Nankai ku Suiken, 
Kochi, Japan. 


"Biochemical Studies on the Growth and Matura- 
tion of Fish Organs. VI--The Contents of Iron, 
Copper, and Zinc in the Ovaries of Yellowfin 
Tuna," by Shichiro Higasa and Akimi Suzuki, 
article, Nankai-ku Suisan-kenkyusho Hokoku, 
vol. 6, 1957, pp. 41-45, printed. Nankai-ku 
Suiken, Kochi, Japan. 





"Determination of Residual Quantities of Chlor- 
tetracycline in Fish," by G. B. Dubrova, Yu. A. 
Ravich-Shcherbo, and A. Ya. Onikienko, article, 
Voprosy Pitaniya, vol. 17, no. 4, 1958, pp. 53- 
57, printed. Scientific Research Institute, Mech. 
Fish Ind., Leningrad, U.S. 5S. R. 


"On the Formation of Amine in Fish Muscle. 
IlI--Simple Method for the Detection of Hista- 
mine in Fish Muscle," by Fuyuo Ota, article, 
Bulletin of the Japanese Society of Scientific 
Fisheries, vol. 24, no. 1, 1958, pp. 37-40, print- 

ed in Japanese with English abstract. Japanese 
Society of Scientific Fisheries, c/o Tokyo Sui- 
san Daigaku, Shiba-kaigandori 6-Chome, Tokyo, 
Japan. 





"An Improved Cylinder Plate Assay Method for 
Determination of Chlortetracycline in Fish Tis- 
sues," by Tetuo Tomiyama, Atsushi Tsuda, and 
Yasuo Yone, article, Bulletin of the a manese 
Society of Scientific Fisheries, vol. no. 4, 
1958, pp. | 289-255, printed. Japanese ph iety of 

Scientific Fisheries, Tokyo Suisan Daigaku, 

Shiba-kaigandori 6-Chome, Tokyo, Japan. 





BYPRODUCTS: 


"Polarographic Studies on the Smell of Fish and 
Whale Meal and Oil," by Ikunosuke Okada and 
others, article, Journal 5 the Tokyo University 
of Fisheries, vo , pp. 177-184, print- 
ed. The Tokyo lines of Fisheries, Shiba- 
kaigandori 6, Minato-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


Preservation of Fish and Fish Offal for Oil and 
Meal Manufacture, by G. A. Carpenter and June 
Oliey, Foo vestigation Technical Paper No. 
6, 27 pp., illus., printed, 1s.9d. (about 24 U. S. 
cents). Her Majesty's Stationery Office, York 
House, Kingsway, London W. C. 2, England, 
1958. 











Preserving Herring for Flour and Oil eae 
by Olav iss Norwegian Patent ‘ 
Norwegian Patent Office, Oslo, att Sep- 
tember 1, 1958. 


, 


CALIFORNIA: 

California Fish and Game, vol. 46, no. 1, Janu- 
ary 1960, 112 pp., Ilus., printed. California 
Dept. of Fish and Game, 722 Capitol Ave., 
Sacramento 14, Calif. Includes among others, 
these articles: "A Survey of Fish Transporta- 
tion Methods and Equipment, " by Kenneth S. 
Norris and others; "The Morro Bay Otter Trawl 
and Party Boat Fisheries, August 1957 to Sep- 
tember 1958," by Richard F, G. Heiman and 
Daniel J. Miller; "Observations on the Food 
Habits of Longline Caught Bigeye and Yellowfin 
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CANADA: 
Fisheries Statistics of Canada, 1957 (Canada 
Summary), vol. 1, part 3-A, 33 pp. (tables), 


Fishing, a Bulletin for Commercial Fishermen, 


CHEMICAL COMPOSITION: 


CHILLING AND FREEZING: 
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Tuna From the Tropical Eastern Pacific, 1955- 
1956," by C. E. Blunt, Jr.; and "Recovery of 
Tagged Bluefin Tuna (Thunnus saliens)," by 
Bruce M. Chatwin and Craig J. Orange. 








printed in English and French, 75 Canadian 
cents. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 
Canada, January 1960. (For sale by Queen's 
Printer and Controller of Stationery, Ottawa, 
Canada.) This report provides a summary of 
the Canadian fisheries and the information is 
arranged to show separately the three main 
fisheries areas--Atlantic, Pacific, and Inland. 


T 


It includes data on the quantity and value of the 
catch of selected fishery products for Canada, 
1956-57; production of frozen, smoked, salted, 
and pickled fish, canned fish and shellfish, and 
fishery byproducts, 1956-57; landings by trawl- 
ers, draggers, etc.; capital equipment in the 
primary fisheries operations; and employment 
in fish processing establishments. Also con- 
tains data on the quantity and value of exports 
and imports of fishery products; quantity and 
value of Canada's fishery products ‘and byprod- 
ucts, by provinces, 1948-57; Canada's canned 
lobster pack by provinces, 1948-57; salmon 
pack of British Columbia, by species, 1948-57; 
and fishing bounties paid to vessels and boats 
in 1957. 


illus., printed. Fisheries Branch, Province of 
Manitoba Department of Mines and Natural Re- 
sources, Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 





ANNED FOODS: 

Subtilin and Nisin as Additives that Lower the 
Heat-Process Requirements of Canned Foods," 
by L. Leon Campbell, Esther E. Sniff, and 

R. T. O'Brien, article, Food Technology, vol. 
13, August 1959, pp. 462-464, printed. Food 
Technology, The Garrard Press, 510 North 
Hickory St., Champaign, Il. 


ARP: 

Erganzende Histologische Untersuchungen Ver- 
schiedener Innerer Organe von Karpfen 
(CYPRINUS CARPIO) Nach Verfutterung von 
Pathogenen Pseudomonasbakterien (Research 
on Bacterial Infection in Carp), by Gertrud 
Durre, 31 pp., processed in German. Bayeris- 


chen Biologischen Versuchsanstalt, Munich, 
Germany, 1958. 











The Chemical Fopeppsition of Fish Tissues, by 
R. M. Love, J. A. Lovern, and N. R. Jones, 
Food Investigation Special Report No. 69, print- 


ed. Department of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search, London, England, 1959. 


Storage of Whole Atlantic Herrings in Cooled 
Sea-Water Before fe My S. I. Gakicko, 
A. P. Bornovalova, and K. M. Fomiceva, arti- 


cle, Rybnoe Khoziaistvo, no. 12, December 1958, 


pp. 51-57, lifus.; printed in Russian. Rybnoe 





Khoziaistvo, Kotel'nicheskaia Naberezhiaia D 
1/15, Souizpechati Otdelu "Zhurnal-Pochtoi," 
Moscow, Zh-240, U. S. S. R. 


CHINA: 
Studies in the Establishment of Chinese Fishery, 
by Chang Pao-Shu, printed in Chinese. Fisher- 


ies Association of China, No. 6. Lane 34, Kai- 
Feng St., lst Section, Taipei, Taiwan, 1952. 


COD: 


"Changes in the Lipids of Cod During Storage in 
Ice," by J. A. Lovern, June Olley, and Helen A. 
Watson, article, Journal of the Science of Food 
and Agriculture, vol. 10, June 1959, pp. 327- 
337, printed. Journal of the Science of Food 
and Agriculture, The Society of Chemical Indus- 
try, 14 Belgrave Square, London S. W. 1, Eng- 
land. 


CONTAINERS: 


"What is Outlook for Aluminum Cans"? by L. P. 
Gotsch, K. W. Brighton, and E. F. Eike, arti- 
cle, Western Canner and Packer, vol. 128, June 
1959, p. 54, printed. Western Canner and 
Packer, The Canner Publishing Co., 817 W. 
Market St., Louisville, Ky. 


DENMARK: 


The Danish Fish Inspection Service, by Poul Fr. 

~ Jensen, 12 pp., printed. Department of Fisher- 
ies, Ottawa, Canada. A paper prepared for the 
Canadian Fish Inspectors' Annual Meeting, 
Ottawa, November 1958. 








ENZYME ACTIVITY: 


"Metabolic Patterns in Bivalves. XI--Xanthine 
Dehydrogenase in Venerupis philippinarum, 
an w lcataria, Keadana ortate Ostrea 

igas, Meretrix meretrix lusoria, and Mytilus 
edulis,” by Kiyoshi Tsuzuki, article, Journal 
of the College of Arts and Sciences, Chiba U- 
niversity, Natural Science Series, vol. 2, 1957, 
pp. 239-242, printed. Chiba University, Chiba, 
Japan. 








EUROPEAN FREE TRADE ASSOCIATION: 

“The European Free Trade Association," by 
Wilfrid Lavoie, article, Forei Trade, vel. 
113, no. 2, January 16, 1960, pp. 25-28, print- 
ed. Queen's Printer and Controller of Station- 
ery, Ottawa, Canada. On November 20, 1959, 
The Governments of the United Kingdom, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, Austria, Switzerland, 
and Portugal initialled a convention for the es- 
tablishment of a European Free Trade Assoc- 
iation. 


FARM PONDS: 

“Fish Farming Becoming Important Enterprise 
on Arkansas Farms," article, Feedstuffs, vol. 
31, August 15, 1959, p. 78, printed. Feedstuffs, 
Miller Publishing Co., 118 So. 6th St., Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


FERTILIZATION: 

Fertilization Experiments in Scottish Freshwa- 
ter Lochs. If--Sutherland 1954, by A. V. Hol- 
den, Scottish Home Department Freshwater and 
Salmon Fisheries Research 24, 42 pp., illus., 
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printed, 12s.6d. (about US$1.75). Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office, 13A Castle St., Edinburgh 2, 
Scotland, 1959. 


FISH BONES: 

"Softening Free Fish Bones by Chemical Agents," 
by M. Q. Khuda, S. Fazl-i Rubbi, and N. A. 
Khan, article, Pakistan Journal of Scientific Re- 
search, vol. 10, 1958, pp. 144-148, printed. 
Pakistan Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Lahore, Pakistan, 


FISH FLOUR: 

"Composition of Dilis Fish Flour," by Angelina 
Alcaraz-Bayan and Ruth M. Leverton, article, 
Philippine Journal of Science, vol. 86, 1957, 
pp. 247-258, printed. Philippine Journal of 
Science, Institute of Science and Technology, 
Manila, Philippines. In this study, raw fish 
flour was prepared by thoroughly powdering 
dried, washed, whole fish. Deodorized fish 
flour was prepared by extracting raw fish flour 
three or four times with alcohol and drying the 
residue at low temperature. 





"Stable, Odorless, Neutral Flavor Fish Flour," 
article, Food Processing, vol. 20, October 1959, 
p. 79, printed. Food Processing, Putman Pub- 
lishing Co., 111 East Delaware Pl., Chicago 11, 
il. 





FISH FOOD: 

The Possibility of Using the Radioactive Tracer 

~ Method for the Solution of the Food Selection 
Problem in Aquatic Animals, by A. G. Rodina, 
S pp., processed. (Translated from Zoologi- 
cheski Zhurnal, vol. 36, 1957, pp. 337-343.) 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries, and Food, 
Fisheries Laboratory, Lowestoft, England, 1958. 





FISH-LIVER OIL: 

“Shark-Liver Oil. Il--Recovery of Vitamin A by 
Different Digestion Methods," by S. Maqsood 
Ali, Abdul Haq, and S. Mahdihassan, article, 
Pakistan Journal of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search, no. 1, 1958, pp. 156-157, printed. Paki- 
stan Council of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search, Karachi, Pakistan. 





"Studies on the Fish-Liver Catalase. V--Opti- 
mum pH of the Fish-Liver Catalase," by 
Hironari Fukuda, Toshiaki Niguchi, and Akira 
Kurogi, article, Bulletin of the Japanese Society 
of Scientific Fisheries, vol. 21, no. 10, 1956, pp. 
1097-1099, illus., printed in Japanese with Eng- 
lish abstract. Japanese Society of Scientific 
Fisheries, c/o Tokyo Suisan Daigaku, Shiba- 
kaigandori 6-Chome, Tokyo, Japan. 








FISH MEAL: 
"Spontaneous Heating of Fish Meal--1," byC. J. H. 
Van den Broek, article, Food Manufacture, vol. 
34, September 1, 1959, pp. 349- , printed. 
Food Manufacture, Leonard Hill, Ltd., Eden St., 
London, NW. 1, England. 


FISH OIL: 
“Characters of Some Oils and Fats of Animal 
Origin. II--Oils and Fats of Marine Animals," 





by C. Carola, article, Olii Minerali, Grassi e 








Saponi, Colori e Vernici, vol. 34, 1957, pp. 
305-350. printed. Staz. Sperim. Olii e Grassi, 
Via G. Colombo 79, Milan 36, Italy. 


"Chemical Characteristics of Fish Oil Prepared 
in Vacuo," by L. Berzins, article, Trudy In- 
stituts Eksperimentalais Medicinas, kademija, 
Nauk Latvijas S. S. R., vol. 14, 1957, pp. 165- 
167, oie in Russian. Latvijas Padomju 

Socialistiskas Republikas Zinatnu Akademija, 

Medicinas Eksperimentalais Instituts, Riga, 

Latvia. 





FLOUNDERS: 

The Spawning of the Plaice (PLEURONECTES 
PLATESSA) in the Irish Sea, by A. C. Simpson, 
Fishery Investigations, series 2, vol. 22, no. 8, 
32 pp., illus., printed, 9s.(about US$1.26). Her 
Majesty's Stationery Office, York House, Kings- 
way, London W. C. 2, England, 1959. 








FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION: 
Coniribution a la Connaissance de la Faune Ben- 
thique dans la Zone Insulaire de [‘Adriatique 
oyenne (Contribution to the Knowledge of the 

Benthic Fauna in the Insular Zone of the Cen- 
tral Adriatic), by S. Zupanovic, H. Gamulin- 
Breda, and S. Alfirevic, Working Paper No. 39, 
7 pp., illus., processed in French with English 
abstract. General Fisheries Council for the 
Mediterranean, Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations, Rome, Italy, 1958. 











Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council Proceedings, 7th 
Session, Bandung, Indonesia, May 13-27, 1957, 
Sections II and III, 223 pp., illus., printed. 
IPFC Secretariat, FAO Regional Office for Asia 
and the Far East, Bangkok, Thailand, 1958. In- 
cludes, among others, the following articles: 
"Experiments on Different Stocking Rates of the 
Common Carp (Cyprinus carpio L.) in Nursing 
Ponds," by A. Vaas-van Oven; "Fertilization of 
Bangos Nursery Ponds with Commercial Chem- 
ical Fertilizer," by J. I. Sulit, R. S. Esguerra, 
and H. R. Rabanal; "Age Determination of Alba- 
core by the Vertebral Method," by T. Otsu and 
R. N. Uchida; "A Review on Age Determination 
on the Pacific Tunas," by S. Hayashi; ''The 
Growth and Age of the Yellowfin Tuna," by Y. 
Yabuta and M. Yukinawa; ''Fishing Gear Re- 
search," by H. Kristjonsson; ''A New Method of 
Handling Longline Gear--A Description of the 
POFI 'Tub' Gear," by H. Mann; "Bangos Fry 
Trawl," by D. M. Bunag; "Comparison of Fish- 
ing Efficiency between (a) Longline and 'Rawai' 
(Prawe), (b) Trawl and 'Dogol', and (c) Various 
Types of 'Pajang',"" by R. A. Kartono; "Indige- 
nous Types of Fishing Craft in Indonesia," by 
Salam; "Mechanization of Fishing Craft and the 
Use of Improved Fishing Gear in Ceylon," by” 
E. R. A. de Zylva; "Processing and Storage of 
Salted Herring (Sardinella perforata Cantor)," 
by J. I. Sulit and others; "Studies on the Pres- 
ervation of Marine Products by Combined Use 
of Salt and Preservatives," by S. Tetsumoto; 
"Fish Flour," by Lembaga Makanan Rokjat; and 
"Economic Aspects of Fish Processing," by 
Eddiwan. 
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Ra rt au Gouvernement de Haiti sur la Pisci- 
“culture Etabli d'Aprés les Donnees Fournies 





(Report to the Government of Haiti on Fishery 

Culture Established with Donated Funds), by 

S. Y. Lin and Shimon Tal, FAO Report No. 538, 
26 pp., illus., processed. Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, Viale delle 

Terme di Caracalla, Rome, Italy, 1956. 


- Soaps for the Treatment of Fishing Nets, | 





The Use of Copper Naphthenate and Other Cop- 





— —<——<— <<. 


by J. H. White and B. Komarovsky, Technical 
Paper No. 43, 8 pp., illus., processed in Eng- 
lish with French abstract. General Fisheries 
‘ouncil for the Mediterranean, Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 
I Italy, 1958. 


-ome 


The Food and Agriculture Organization has 


published reports describing that Agency's activ- 











Pr 
yuntries. 


| 
i 
| 
ies under the Expanded Technical Assistance | 
gram for developing the fisheries of many | 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


These reports have not been published 


sale basis, but have been processed only for 
limited distribution to governments, libraries, and 
ersities. Food and Agriculture Organization 
the United Nations, Viale delle Terme di Cara- 
lla, Rome, Italy. 


Report on Fishculture Seminar in Indonesia, 








May 1-June 15, 1952, by W. H. Schuster, FAO 








Report No. 46, 9 pp., 
1952. 


illus., processed, July 


to the Government of Finland on Possi- 


Fishery Development, by A.C. Taft, 


Report 
bilities for 
FAO Report No. 

953. 


, 308 pp., illus., processed, 


Report to the Government of Yugoslavia on the 





Fish Canning Industry, by Rolv Vesterhus, FAO | 
Report No. fos. 12 pp., processed, April 1953. | 


Relatorio ao Governo de Brasil sobre as Pes- 
carias Brasileiras (Report to the Government 
of Brazil on the Brazilian Fisheries), FAO Re- 
port No. 144, 60 pp., processed in Portuguese, 

September 1953. 


Report to the Government of Yugoslavia on the 
“Wandin Catlnation. Transport, Storage, and 
Refrigeration of Fish, by W. A. Gatien 
FAO asa No. 220, 61 pp., illus., processed, 
January 1954. 








Report to the Government of India on the Develop- 
ment of Inland Fisheries in West Bengal, by F. 


Botke, FAO Report No. 226, 25 pp., processed, 
February 1954. 


Report to the Government of Israel on Fishin 
Methods, by George 5. Napier, FAO Report No. 
227, 14 pp., processed, January 1954. 


Report to the Government of Yugoslavia on the 
parte me of 





ocessing of Fish (especially Papalin, Clupea 
sprattus), by Ernst Tengberg-Hansen, FAO = 
port N 
1954, 


oO. 283, 27 pp., illus., processed, June 


Report to the Government of Ira 
Re 


Informe al Gobierno de Nicara 


Report to the Government of Liberia on Fishing 


Boats, Gear, and Methods, by Hubertus van Pel, 


FAO Report No. 322, 36 pp., illus., processed, 
November 1954. 








Report to the Government of Turkey on a Brief 
u 





rvey of the Trawl Fishery out of Iskenderun, 
by Hifvar Kristjonsson, FAO Report No. 428, 
20 pp., illus., processed, November i955. 


on the Possi- 
ities of Developing the Sea Fishing Industry, 

by Galliano os FAO Report No. 438, 29 

pp., illus., processed, February 1956. 

rt on the Third International Inland Fisher- 

ies Training Center, Bogor. Indonesia, Octo- 


ber 31-December 10, , by W. H. Schuster, 
FAO Report No. 485, 36 pp., processed, 1956. 


a sobre Fomen- 








to de la Pesca Continental (Report to the Gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua on the Development of 
the Inland Fishery), by W. H. Schuster, FAO 
Report No. 607, 15 pp., processed in Spanish, 
1957. 


Report to the Government of 


Turkey on Polic 
can Development of Turkish Fisheries, by Il. S. 


McArthur, FAO Report No. 618, 46 pp., illus., 
processed, 1957. 


Report to the Government of the Hashimite King- 


dom of the Jordan on Freezing, Co torage, 
Transportation, and Distribution of Fish, by 
Christen Eriksen, FAO Report No. 645, 8 pp., 
processed, 1957. 





Report to the Government of India on Fish Mar- 
keting in India, by K. F. Harding, FAO Report 
652, 18 pp., processed, 1957. 





Report to the Government of Thailand on the De- 


veloprient of Inland Fisheries, by Shao-Wen 
Ling, ‘Report No. 653, 53 pp., processed, 
1957. 


Report to the Government of Iran on the Explor- 
atory Fishing Survey in the Bandar Abbas Re- 
ion (1955758), by H. Fibiger and RK. Frederik- 
sen, FAO Report No. 676, 48 pp., illus., proc- 
essed, 1957. 


Report to the Government of Liberia on the De- 
velopment of Marine Fisheries, by Knud Fred- 
eriksen, FAO Report No. 715, 30 pp., illus., 
processed, 1957. 





Ra rt Provisoire au Gouvernement d'Haiti sur 
les iar Maritimes en Haiti (Interim Report 
to the Government of Haiti on the Sea Fisheries 
of Haiti), by M. H. Routh, FAO Report No. 721, 
106 pp., illus., processed in French, 1958. 








Informe al Gobierno del Ecuador sobre el Desa:- 
rollo de las Pesquerias Ecuatorianas (Report to 
the Government of Ecuador on the Development 
of the Ecuadorian Fisheries), by D. A. Quiroga 

Rios, FAO Report No, 745, 69 pp., illus., proc- 

essed in Spanish, 1958. 
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Report on the South Pacific Fisheries Trainin 
as at Noumea, New Caledonia, by H. van 
Pel and P. Lusyne, FAO Report No. 753, 17pp., 


processed, 1957. 





Informe al Gobierno de Venezuela sobre la Eval- 
uacion de sus Recursos Pesqueros Marinos 
(Report to the Government of Venezuela on the 
Evaluation of its Sea Fishery Resources), by 
Clifford L. Peterson, FAO Report No. 754, 38 
pp., illus., processed in Spanish, 1958. 











Report to the Government of Libya on the Pres- 


ent Situation of the Libyan Fisheries, by 
Francois Bourgois, F KO Report No. 817, 76 pp., 
processed, 1958. 





A Second Report to the Government of E ton 

~ the Fishery Seaedastions in the Nozha Hydro- 
drome, the Delta Lakes of Egypt, and on Work 
in Other Inland Waters, by H. J. Elster, FAO 
Report No. 911, 35 pp., processed, May 1958. 








Report to the Government of Uganda on Fish 


Marketing in Uganda, by J. A. Crutchfield, FAO 
Report No. 998, 151 pp., illus., processed, 
1959, 





Second Report to the Government of India--Fish 
Marketing in Madras, Bombay, and Mysore 
States, by Carlos Gonzalez, FAO Report No. 
1167, 84 pp., illus., processed, 1959 








FREEZING: 
"Freezing and Cold Storage of Mackerel," by 
M. N. Moojani, J. R. lyengar, and D. S. Bhatia, 
article, Food Science, vol. 7, 1958, pp. 31-32, 
printed. Central Food Technological Research 
Institute, Mysore City, India. 


"The Jacketed System for Freezing Fish," by 
J. W. Slavin, J. A. Peters, and S. R. Pottinger, 
article, Quick Frozen Foods, April 1959, pp. 
122-125, illus., printed. Quick Frozen Foods 
E. W. Williams Publishing, Inc., 82 Wall St., 
New York 5, N. Y. 


"Problem: Preventing Weight, Flavor Loss, Dis- 
coloring in Frozen Louisiana Oysters," by E. A. 
Fieger, A. F. Novak, and M. E. Bailey, article, 
Quick Frozen Foods, vol. 22, no. 4, November 
1559, pp. -73, printed. Quick Frozen Foods, 
82 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. Describes a 
study of various treatments and freezing tech- 
niques to develop, if possible, a satisfactory meth- 
od of freezing Gulf of Mexico oysters. Theauthors 
state that " Although some of the procedures used, 
such as vacuum packing, washing with common salt 
solution or phosphate solutions, resulted in im- 
proved quality of the frozen oysters, the results ob- 
tained do not necessarily suggest commercial 
freezing of Gulf of Mexico oysters." 


FREEZING FISH AT SEA: 
“Quick Freeze Factory Trawler," article, Jour- 


nal of Refrigeration, vol. 2, no. 3, May-June _ 
1959, p. 66, illus., printed. Journal of Refrig- 
eration, Foxlaw Publications, Ltd., 19 Harcourt 
St., London W. 1, England. A newfactory trawl- 


er, the Fairtry I, is described briefly, with de- 
tails of its engineering features and equipment. 





| 
} 
| 
| 
| 








The factory unit on board handles washing, 
heading, filleting, skinning, weighing, wrapping, 
and quick-freezing of fish. The frozen blocks 
are passed by conveyor to holds kept at -10° F, 
The offal is converted to fish meal and the oil 
extracted from livers. The refrigeration ma- 


chinery has a capacity for freezing 30 tons of 
fish a day. 


FRESH-WATER FISH: 
Presnovodnye Akvariumnye Ryby (Fresh-Water 
Aquarium Fishes), by K. N. Demidov, 152 pp., 
illus., printed in Russian. Rostovskoe Knizh- 


noe Izdatel'stvo, Rostov-na-Donu, U. S. S. R., 
1955. 





FROZEN FOODS: 

"The Influence of Temperature, Oxygen Partial 
Pressure and Light on the Shelf Life of Some 
Prepackaged Foods in Self-Service Stores," by 
R. Heiss, article, Bulletin de L'Institut Inter- 
national du Froid, vol. 39, 1959, pp. 854, 856, 
printed. L'Institut International du Froid, 177 
Boulevard Malesherbes, Paris 17, France. 
Tests indicate that the quality of frozen fish fil- 





lets can be prolonged by storage under nitrogen. 


The importance of inert gas storage increases 
as the fat content increases. 





Quick Frozen Foods, by J. L. Rogers, 330 pp., 
illus., printed, 50s.(about US$7:00). Food 
Trade Press, Ltd., 7 Garrick Street, London 
W. C, 2, England, 1958. A comprehensive ref- 
erence book covering, among other topics, the 
following: the frozen foods industry; the gen- 
eral technology of frozen foods; principles of 
refrigeration; and commercial application of 
refrigeration--blast freezers, contact freezers, 
immersion freezers, choice and commercial 
use of various types of freezers, and transport 
of frozen foods. Also includes information on 
packaging for frozen foods; the processing and 
freezing of fish and shellfish; precooked frozen 
foods; equipment and design of frozen food fac- 
tories; and the use of frozen foods in the home 
and in industry. 

FRY 

Dwie Metody Polowow Losciowych Narybku (Two 
Quantitative Methods of Fry Catching), by Bo- 
zena Wojciechowska, Ekologia Polska, Seria A, 
vol. 6, no. 6, 22 pp., illus., printed in Polish 
with English summary. Polska Akademia Nauk, 
Komitet Ekologiczny, Warsaw, Poland, 1958. 





GEAR: 

"A Comparison of Some Methods Used in Lobster 
and Crab Fishing," by H. J. Thomas, article, 
Scottish Fisheries Bulletin, no. 12, December 
1959, pp. 3-8, printed. Fisheries Division, 
Scottish Home Department, Edinburgh, Scotland. 





"New Type Trawl Doors," article, World Fish- 

ing, vol. 8, May 1959, p. 58, printed. John 

rundell, Ltd., St. Richards House, Eversholt 
St., London, N. W. 1, England. 








GENETICS: 





From Pipefish to Seahorse--A Study of Phylo- 
genetic Relationships. by Earl 5. feral > PP. 
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465-473, illus., printed. (Reprinted from Pro- 
ceedings of the California Academy of Sciences, 
Fourth Series, vol. 29, no. 13, May 25, 1559). 
California Academy of Sciences, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


GROUNDF ISH: 

Abnormally Coloured Groundfish Fillets, by J. P. 
Hennessey, 4 pp., printed. Fish Inspection Lab- 
oratory, St. John's, Newfoundland, Canada. A 
paper prepared for the Canadian Fish Inspectors' 
Annual Meeting, Ottawa, November 1958. 





'Orange-Red Flesh in Cod and Haddock," by E.G. 
Bligh and W. J. Dyer, article, Journal of the 
Fisheries Research Board of ‘Ganada, vol. 16, 
August 1959, pp. 449-452, printed. Fisheries 
Research Board of Canada, Ottawa, Canada, 





GROWTH FACTORS: 

"Unidentified Chick Growth Factors," by J. A. 
Wakelam, article, Nature, vol. 184, July 25, 
1959, p. 272, printed. Nature, MacMillan & Co., 
Ltd., St. Martin's St., London, W. C. 2, England. 


HERRING: 
Chemical Studies on the Herring (Clupea haren- 
gus). I--Trimethylamine Oxide and Volatile 
Amines in Fresh, Spoiling, and Cooked Herring 
Flesh," by R. B. Hughes, article, Journal of the 
Science of Food and Agriculture, vol. 10, Au- 
gust 1959, pp. 431-436, printed. Journal of the 
Science of Food and Agriculture, The Society of 
Chemicai Industry, 14 Belgrave Square, London, 
S. W. 1, England. 


Studies on the Phosphatide of Aquatic Animals. 
xIX- -Lipids of the Body Tissues of Herring, 
ea pallasii," by Muneo Katada, Koichi Zama, 
" isanao Igarashi, article, Bulletin of the 
panese Society of Scientific Fisheries, vol. 24, 
2. I 1, 1959, pp. 9-5-908, printed in Japanese 
1 English summary. Japanese Society of 
Sc ientific Fisheries, Tokyo Suisan Daigaku, 
Shiba-kaigandori 6-Chome, Tokyo, Japan. 











ig ak 

: f Fishing Experiments in the Offshore 

of the Madras State, by V. John and oth- 
: 5 pp., illus., printed. Controller of Sta- 
tionery and Printing, Madras, India, 1959. Re- 
views the accomplishments of the Madras Fish- 
eries Department in experimental deep-sea 
fishing, particularly since 1954, when the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions loaned the State the services of a fishing 
expert and a naval architect, besides two Danish 
fishing boats. Covers the history of exploratory 
fishing off both east and west coasts of Madras; 
trawling surveys conducted between 1927 and 
1931; the shark fishing industry; experimental 
hand-line fishing; shrimp trawling experiments; 
utilization of deep-sea catches; application of 
cold in preservation of fish both on- and offshore; 
handling and storage aboard vessels; and trans- 
port of fish on land. It also covers preserva- 











tion of fish by curing, pickling, smoking, and 
canning; and byproducts such as fish meal, fish 
oil, fertilizer from offal, and shark-liver oil. 


INSECTICIDES: 
La et du DDT pour le Saumon de 1'Atlanti- 
See SKLAR Linne) et les Alevine de 
uite WAL Es Sea Mitchill) 
(The Toxic Effect of D antic Salmon 
(Salmo Salar Linne) and Trout Fry (Salvelinus 
Fontinalis Mitchill)), by Andre Gagnon, ContrI- 
ution No. pp., illus., printed in French 
with English summary. (Reprinted from Cana- 
dian Journal of Zoology, vol. 36, 1958, pp. 479- 
487.) Departement des ‘Pecheries, Quebec, 
Canada, 





INSULATION OF TRAWLER HOLDS: 

"Use of Aluminum Foils for the Insulation of 
Trawler Holds Equipped with Refrigerating 
Plants," by M. G. Legenk, article, Rybnoe 
Khoziaistvo, no. 1, January 1959, pp. 35-37, 
illus., printed in Russian. Rybnoe Khoziaistvo, 
Kotel'nicheskaia Naberezhiaia D 1/15, Souiz- 
pechati Otdelu "Zhurnal-Pochtoi,'' Moscow, 
Zh-240, U. S. S. R. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMIESSIONS: 

International Commission for the Northwest At- 
lantic Fisheries, Annual Proceedings for the 
Year 1958-59, vol. 9, 118 pp., illus., printed. 
international Commission for the Northwest At- 
lantic Fisheries, Halifax, N. S., Canada, 1959. 
This year's bulletin presents the Commission's 
administrative report for the year ending 
June 30, 19592, including financial statements; a 
report of the Ninth Annual Meeting, June 1-6, 
1959; summaries of research during 1958 
broken down by country; and a compilation of 
research reports by subareas for 1958. Also 
contains these selected research papers from 
the 1959 Annual Meeting: "ICNAF Mesh Regu- 
lations Operation of 10% Annual 1059." by” Oc- 
tober 1, 1957 through March 31, 1959, 
Lawrence H. Couture; “Top Chafing Geet ” stud- 
ies," by F. D. McCracken; ''Cod Investigations 

in Subarea 2--Labrador, 1950-1958," by A. W. 
me and ''The Measurement of Fishing Power 
and its Relation to the Characteristics of Ves- 
sels." 








International Commission for the Northwest At- 
lantic Fisheries, To for the 
Year 1957, vol. 1, PP., pr nted. “Inter- 
national Commission for the Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries, Halifax, N. S., Canada, 1959. This 
bulletin is divided into two parts: Part 1 sum- 
marizes statistics on fishery landings in the 
Convention Area 1952-1957; and Part 2 includes 
statistics dealing with the fisheries in 1957. 
The presentation of the basic statistical data 
has again been designed to place emphasis on 
area and month of fishing. Contains a sum- 
mary of all the landings by species group, coun- 
try, and statistical subdivision; landings of cod, 
haddock, ocean perch, halibut, and flounder for 
each type of gear; and landings of each species 
by subarea. 











IRISH FREE STATE: 


Notes on the Irish Salmon Industr (192411955), 
by Arthur E. J. Went, 22 pp., illus., printed. 








(Reprinted from the Department of ‘Agriculture 
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Journal, vol, 53, 1957.) Fisheries Branch, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Dublin, Ireland. 


ITALY: 

Bollettino di Pesca, Piscicoltura e Idrobiologia 
(Bulletin of Fishery, Fish Culture, and Hydro- 
biology), vol. 13, nos. 1 and 2, January-Decem- 
ber 1958, 365 pp., illus., printed in Italian. 
Laboratorio Centrale di Idrobiologia, Piazza 
Borghese, 91, Rome, Italy. Includes, among 
others, these articles: 'Le Ricerche sulla 
Biologia della Pesca in Italia'' (Research on 
Fishery Biology in Italy), by Carlo M. Maldura; 
and ''La Pesca a Strascico nell'Arcipelago Tos- 
cano" (Trawl Fishing in Tuscany), by Francesco 
Matta. 





LAKE ERIE: 

"New Life for Lake Erie,'' by Mark Ronayne, ar- 
ticle, Trade News, vol. 12, no. 7, January 1960, 
pp. 3-7, illus., processed. Director of Informa- 
tion and Educational Service, Department of 
Fisheries, Ottawa, Canada. Explains how the 
Canadian Department of Fisheries is seeking 
new ways to harvest Lake Erie's growing smelt 
stocks. While other species have been on the 
decline in recent years, the smelt population 
(a transplanted marine fish) has been increas- 





ing. Experimental fishing with mid-water trawls 


has had good results. 


LIGHT FISHING: 

"Underwater Electric Lamps for Light Fishing," 
by H. Kristjonsson, article, Current Affairs 
Bulletin, no. 25, August 1959, pp. 1-2, illus., 
printed. Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council, Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions, Bangkok, Thailand. 











MALAYA: 


An Introduction to the Sea Fishes of Malaya, by 
~ J. 5. Scott, illus., printed. Ministry of ane 
culture, The Government Press, Kuala Lum- 


pur, Federation of Malaya. 











MARKING: 

Marking of Fish by Radioactive Cerium (Ce144-- 
“Pri44 by N. P. Rudakov, 5 pp., processed. 
(Translated from Rybnoe Khoziaistvo, Septem- 

ber 1958, pp. 29-31.) Fisheries-Oceanography 
Library, Fisheries Center, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle 5, Wash. 








MISCELLANEOUS: 

"The Uptake of Strontium by Marine Fish from 
Various Concentrations of Calcium and Stronti- 
um in the Environment," by Ryushi Ichikawa 
and Yoshio Hiyama, article, Records of Oceano- 


graphic Works in Japan, vol. 4, 1957, pp. 55-66, 
niversity of Tokyo, Tokyo, Japan. 





printed. 


MUSSELS: 
Chemical Studies on MYTILUS EDULIS of the 





Vigo Estuary, by y Lorenzo Rodriguez Molins 

and Jose Ramon Besada Rial, Boletin del Insti- 
tuto Espanol Oceanografico, no. 87, 29 pp., 
printed in Spanish. Instituto Espanol de Oceano- 
grafia, Ministerio de Marina, Madrid, Spain. 
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NETHERLANDS NEW GUINEA: 
"Fisheries in Netherlands New Guinea Make 
Steady Progress," by H. van Pel, article, SPC 
quarterly Bulletin, vol. 9, no. 4, October I955, 
31, illus., printed, single copy 30 U. S. cents, 
South Pacific Commission, Box 5254, G. P. O., 
Sydney, Australia. To date, one inland and two 
sea fisheries stations have been established in 
Netherlands New Guinea and the first of a num- 
ber of motor fishing boats has been built and 
launched. Five different species of fresh-wa- 
ter fish have been introduced and are thriving 
in Netherlands New Guinea. 


NETS: 
"A Preparative Study with Trout for the Salmon 
Gill-Net,"' by Atushi Koike, Kenji Kanda, and 
Mitio Ogura, article, Bulletin of the Japanese 
Society of Scientific Fisheries, vol. 24, no. I, 

1958, pp. 5-8, printed. Japanese Society of 
Scientific Fisheries, c/o Tokyo Suisan Daigaku, 
Shiba-kaigandori 6-Chome, Tokyo, Japan. Re- 
sults of this study showed that repelling effect 
of colors upon the fish passage increased in the 
daytime in the order: blue-green< gray < 











Mtl 
cutch-brown. In the twilight hour, this order 
was gray <blue-green << cutch-brown. The 
weather also may influence net color. 

"Trap Nets in the Fresh-Water Fishery," by W. 


Breitenstein, articles, Deutsche Fischerei 
Zeitung, Part 1, vol. 4, Nov. 1957, p. 343; Part 
2, vol. 4, Dec. 1957, p. 370; Part 3, vol. 5, Jan. 
1958, p. 25; Part 4, vol. 5, March 1958, p. 93; 

and Part 5, vol. 5, April 1958, p. 108, printed. 

Deutsche Fischerei Zeitung, Neumann-Verlag, 
Radebeul, Dresden, E. Germany. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE: 


How New Hampshire Attached the Dollar Sign to 
~ its Fish and Wildlife, by David L. White, Tech- 
nical Circular 11, 19 pp., processed. New 





Hampshire Fish and Game Department, Con- 

| cord, N. H., 1955. 

| NORWAY: 

| "Fiskeflaten 1959" (The Fishery Fleet, 1959), b 
Sverre Mollestad, article, Fiskets Gang, vol. 
45, no. 50, December 10, 1959, pp. 673-678, 
illus., 


printed in Norwegian. 


} Fiskets Gang, 
Postgiro Nr. 691 81, 
| 


Bergen, Norway. 


"Rapport over F/F Johan Hjort's Tokt til Nord- 
vest-Afrika'' (Report on the Johan Hjort's Trip 
to Northwest Africa), by Finn Devold, article, 
Fiskets Gang, vol. 46, no. 2, January 9, 1960, 
pp. 31-32, printed. Fiskets Gang, Postgiro Nr. 
691 81, Bergen, Norway. 





OCEANOGRAPHY: 
Oceanography, 1960 to 1970 (12--Marine Sciences 
in the Unite | States--i958), Report by the Com- 
ain on Oceanography, 11 pp., processed. 
National Academy of Sciences--National Re- 
search Council, Washington, D. C., 1959. 
PEARL SHELL DIVING: 
"Diving for Pearl Shell in French Polynesia," by 
J. Domard, article, SPC Quarterly Bulletin, vol. 
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no. 4, October 1959, pp. 32-33, 47, illus., 
printed, single copy 30 U.S. cents. South Pa- 
ific Commission, Box 5254, G. P. O., Sydney, | 


The taking of pearl shell in French 


Australia 
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al 
Philippine Jourr 11 of Fisheries, vol. 5, ne | 
J -December 1957, DF iillus., printed. | 
) ment of Ag I i Natural Re- | 
Manila, Philip; Contains articles 
Processing and St e of Salted Herring 
ardinella perforata Cantor), by Jose I. Sulit 
thers; Notes or rowing of Lab-Lab in 
gos Nursery Ponds,’ by I. A. Ronquillo and | 
ie Jesus; "Observations on Artificial Feed- | 
g of Bangos Fry, C aa os-chanos (Forskal) 
I. A. Ronquillo and E. Villamater; ''Obser- 
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Effect of Drying and Storage in the Dried 
e on Some Properties of the Proteins of 
by J. J. Connell, article, Fundé am ental 
pects of the Dehydr ation of Foodst uffs, 19! 58, 
3 i77, printed. The Society of Che mical 
try, 14 Belgrave Square, London, S. W. 1, 
i 
New Photometric Method for Determination 


otein,'' by W. Heinzel 
Naturwi ischaften, 


Small Amounts of Pr 
nd V. Neuhoff, article, 

. 46, 1959, p. 146, printed in German. Na- 
‘haften, Springer-Verlag, Reich- 
20, Berlin W. 35, Germany. 








Vissensc 
ietschufer 
ALITY: 
'Free Amino Nitrogen Content as an Index of 
Quality of Ice-Stored Prawns," by N. K. Velan- 
kar and T. K. Govindan, article, Current 
Science, vol. 27, 1958, pp. 451-452, printed. 
Current Science Association, Bangalore, India. 


Some Observations Concerning Experimental Ap- 
plication of Objective Quality Tests to West 
Coast Fish, by H. L. A. Tarr, 9 pp., printed. 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada, Techno- 


logical Station, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. A 
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paper prepared for the Canadian Fish Inspec- 
tors' Annual Meeting, Ottawa, November 1958. 


"Studies on the Buffering Capacity of Fish Mus- 
cle. 1--The Buffering Capacity as a Measure 
of Freshness," by Michizo Suyama and Tadashi 
Tokuhiro, article, Bulletin of the Japanese So- 

i 5 oe Fisheries, vol. 24, no. 4, 

267-270, illus., printed in Japanese 

Japanese Society of 








1958, pp. 
with English pe act. 
Scientific Fisheries, Tokyo, Suisan Daigaku, 
Shiba-kaigandori 6-Chome, Tokyo, Japan. 


RADIATION PRESERVATION: 
"Use of y-Radiation Preservation of Fish Prod- 


ucts,'' by M. S. Bidenko, article, Rybnoe Khozi- 
aistvo, vol. 34, no. 5, 1958, pp. 52-56, printed. 


Rybnoe Khoziaistvo, 
zhiaia D 1/15, 
Pochtoi,'' Mos 
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